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: Bells of Paradise i 


GAUMONT 


By RANDOLPH VAN BUREN ‘ 
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LOOM prevailed throughout the 

home of the Teresina family for, 
alas, Francesca, the favorite and only 
daughter of the noble house was very, 
very ill. In fact her end was expected 
at almost any hour and her bedside was 
surrounded by devoted members of the 
family and by various medical men, who 
had been hurriedly summoned. 

“Does she seem any better?’ asked 
Sandrino, the elder brother, as one of 
the physicians stepped into the corridor, 
just outside the sickroom, after having 
been beside the girl all through the long 
watches of the night. 

“Alas, I fear her hours are numbered,” 
replied the learned doctor as he placed 
an arm fondly about Sandrino, who was 
a stalwart youth, the picture of health 
and boyish energy. “After a night of 
suffering she seems to rest a bit easier 
this morning, but I fear the rally is only 
temporary and but foreshadows the end. 
Excepting for a miracle she will never 
hear the bells of Easter.” 

As he heard these words Sandrino 
heaved a deep sigh, for Francesca was 
always a beloved sister and the youth 
suffered deeply. In fact, her sickness 
had cast a damper upon one of his long 
cherished plans, for he was deeply smit- 
ten with the charms of a sweet Italian 
maid, by name Benedetta, and the two 








had planned on a speedy marriage. In 
fact, their union would have been solem- 
nized at the huge Cathedral this very 
week had not the illness of Francesca 
put an end to all thoughts of a speedy 
marriage.. 

Turning tired 


from the 


physiciai, 


’ Sandrino discovered his mother likewise 


overcome by grief and a night of watch- 











At the Cathedral 


ing at the bedside of her only daughter. 
Hastily crossing to her, Sandrino took 
her hand in his and looking deep into her 
sorrowful eyes the son asked, “Is all as 
bad as the good doctor says, Mother 
mine?” 

“Ah, my boy, who can tell,” replied 
the mother. “All rests with the 
dear Lord, and in His hands we must 


now 
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leave the care of our beloved child. If 
Ile so wills she may yet be well, in spite 
of the el OMY pr yphecies of these learned 
doctors ; but, though I deeply trust Him, 
still am I o’ercome with grief, for the 
dear child raved throughout the night 
and I can see no improvement with the 
dawn, although one of the physicians 
says the fever has abated and that she 
breathes easier.” 

“Let us go to the Cathedral,” urged 
Sandrino, “and there offer up prayers 
for her improvement.” 

lis a seemly act,” responded the 
heartbroken mother, and accompanied by 
her husband and Sandrino the three set 
out for the huge Cathedral, which stood 
within a short distance of the Teresin: 
home 

I-ntering the imposing edifice, the grief 
stricken family made their way to the 
steps leading up to the altar and there 
they knelt and poured forth a plea to the 
Father Almighty that the life of Fran 
As if in 


answer to their prayer at this time the 


cesca might be spared to them. 


sun, which had been hidden behind a 
cloud, once more sent forth its beams 
and the light poured through the huge 
stained glass windows and bathed the 
kneeling worshippers in its rays as 
though in silent benediction. 

\s the three came forth from the tall 
Cathedral and slowly returned toward 
their home they encountered a_ pretty 
maid of about Francesca’s age. San- 
drino was the first to note her approach 
and a joyous glint came into his eyes, 
for he recognized Benedetta, 

“See, Mother, ‘tis 


Sandrino, as he directed his 


Benedetta,” said 
Mother's 
gaze toward the pretty vision. 

‘Aye, so it is,” replied the mother. 
“Go to her, my son, and tell her of our 
grief, for she was always a favorite of 
l-rancesea’s, and will be eager for news 
of our daughter.” 
needed no 


the vouth urging, but 


quickly betook himself to the side of the 





girl he loved. “Ah, Benedetta, the morn- 
ing brings us no better news,” began San- 
drino, as he fell into step beside the maid. 

“Alas,” 


dainty hand upon the arm of her lover, 


responded the girl, laying her 


“and does not the good doctor believe 
that he can save her with his skill?” 

“So little confidence has he,” said San- 
drino, “that he told me within the hour 
that she will not hear the bells of Easter 
except for a miracle.” 

“My poor l*rancesea,” wailed Bene- 
detta, * 
to be numbered among the dead. Oh, 


so young and fair, and yet so soon 


would that I could give my life instead.” 


“Say not so, Benedetta!” cried San- 





Sandrino and Benedetta 


drino, “for then would life indeed be 


worthless. Tis hard enough to lose one’s 
sister without having his betrothed wish 
a like fate for herself.” 

“There speaks the lover,” quoth Bene- 
detta, as she nestled closer to the side of 
her stalwart escort. 

“Please God it will be necessary for 
me to lose neither my sister nor my lit- 
tle sweetheart,’ went on Sandrino. ‘We 
have but just come from the Cathedral, 
where we went to pray for Francesca, 
and I trust our prayers were heard and 
will be answered.” 

“Good Sandrino, fear not, the Father 
\lmighty will hear and answer your pe 
tition if it meets with His divine ap 
proval. \Vhatever results I am sure will 
be for the best.” 











BELLS OF 


“My little comforter, what sublime 
faith is 
“You lead me to hope indeed. 


yours,’ responded Sandrino. 
But now 
I must hasten home to see if the hours 
have wrought any change in my sister’s 
condition. Add your prayers to ours, | 
beg of you,” and bowing low to his lady 
fair Sandrino turned toward home again. 


Benedetta, meanwhile, betook herself 








PARADISE 19 
talking in the court with his father a 
inessenger brought him the note from 
Benedetta, his beloved. Opening it, he 
read the contents at a glance and his 
His father 


remarked 


face turned ghastly pale. 
noted and 
upon it, but Sandrino muttered only “It 


is nothing,” 


his perturbation 


and hurried fron the room. 


Petaking himself to his own chambers 





The Physician Astonished at Sandrino’s Manner 


to the tall Cathedral and there she, too, 
lifted up her voice in prayer and asked 
that the life of her friend 
might be spared. 

Leaving the Cathedral, Benedetta re- 
turned to her own home and she pon- 
dered the matter deeply, at last taking a 
solemn vow to enter the convent as a 
nun at Easter if only her Sandrino’s be- 
loved sister, Francesca, can be spared 
her life. 


Francesca 


Then, taking writing materials, 
she inscribed a letter to her lover, telling 
him of her vow and what she hoped it 
would accomplish. 

The following day as Sandrino stood 


Sandrino read the note again and again 
and with each reading seemed to grow 
He knew that Bene- 
detta would be faithful to her vow, that 


more despx mndent. 


once her mind was made up nothing 
now that he might say could alter her 
resolution. Whichever way fate should 
now turn, Sandrino would be robbed of 
a loved one. If his sister recovers he 
loses his Benedetta to the nunnery—if 
Benedetta is not forced to keep her vow, 
it will be because his sister has passed 
away. 

Whichever way he turned his thoughts, 
Sandrino could now only see deeper 
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gloom. His love for his sister and his 
love for his sweetheart were placed in 
the scales and silently, he had to await 
Was he to lose 
Confront- 
ed by the two terrible alternatives he 
cannot find consolation in either, and 
through it all he must keep his thoughts 
to himself, for Sandrino knew it would 


the turn of the balance. 


his sweetheart or his sister? 


not be wise to bother the members of 
his family with more sorrow and care 
than they already had to bear. 

In spite of his utmost efforts to con- 
trol his features, Sandrino found his 
facial muscles unable to assume an ap- 
pearance of joy when he was informed 
the following day by the learned doctor 
that his sister was past the crisis and 
that now, for the first time, he could be- 
gin to entertain faint hopes for her re- 
covery. 

“You think, then, we may safely 
is out of 
ger?” asked Sandrino, as he tried to ap- 
pear joyful over the ray of hope offered 
him, though, alas, his face bore anything 
but a look of gladness. 

“Not out of danger; oh, my, no,” re- 
plied the doctor; “but sufficiently im- 
proved so that I once more dare to 
hope.” Att 

“Then she still might suffer a re- 
lapse?” 


believe that I*rancesca dan- 


asked Sandrino, his tones almost 
joyful now. 

“The next few days will tell,” respond- 
ed the man of medicine, surprised indeed 
that Sandrino should appear more joy- 
ful over his sister’s danger than he had 
over the hopes for her recovery. 

At length, as Easter drew near Fran- 
cesca appeared to slowly gain in strength 
and the fever which had racked her 
poor form departed, leaving her weak 
and helpless, but once more ready to 
take up the battle of life. Father, moth- 
er and brother gathered about her bed- 
side, and with smiles, flowers and cheer- 
show 


ful conversation endeavored to 


their delight over her improved appear- 





a) 
°s 


ance. Francesca could not help but note 
though, that Sandrino, her brother, ap- 
peared least happy of the three. His 
gloomy looks, worn, when all the rest 
were so happy, puzzled her, and when 
they left her alone to sleep she pondered 
for hours upon this strange behavior. 

Sandrino had always been the most 
loving and good-natured of brothers and 
the pale Francesca had expected him, if 
anything, to be the most cheerful and 
sympathetic of the lot; yet she had just 
seen him scowling and apparently un- 
happy when she remarked upon her im- 
proved condition. 

All through the night and the follow- 
ing day she pondered on his strange 
actions. Late the next day, when she 
was finally permitted to see the family 
again, she stealthily glanced at Sandrino, 
when she believed he was preoccupied, 
seeking to note if he again expressed 
gloom over her apparent improvement. 
Again she noted that, without doubt, 
Sandrino was least happy of the three 
when she explained to the assembled 
family how much better she felt. Her 











Francesca Seems Improved 


father, her mother and her other rela- 
tives all united in declaring their re- 
newed hope and expressed themselves 
as confident that now she would speedily 
improve, but Sandrino, her brother, 
whom she loved most of all, remained 
silent and his thoughts seemed far away. 








BELLS OF 


Before leaving the sick-room the fath- 
er had promised Francesca that if the 
morning showed still more improvement 
she could accompany the family to 
church, for the following day would be 
Easter and had long been looked for- 
ward to by all. Happily, Francesca had 
assured them that she would surely be 
better by morning, and that, the doctor 
willing, she would be delighted to under- 
take the short journey to the Cathedral 
with them. 

Happily they left her, but no sooner 
was the door closed than the sick girl 
began again to ponder her brother’s 
strange actions and to seek in her own 
mind for his secret sorrow, for she was 
convinced that Sandrino was weighed 
down by some awful grief, though how 
her recovery could in any way make this 
grief more terrible she was unable to 
comprehend. 

At length night fell and after tossing 
for hours on her bed Francesca de- 
termined to arise, seek out her brother 


PARADISE 21 


and learn from his own lips what was 
wrong. Rising from her bed and rob- 
ing herself in such garments as came 
first to hand, Francesca made her way 
down the lofty corridors, damp with the 
nocturnal atmosphere. 

It was hours afterward when she re- 
turned to her chamber, but alas, her trip 
had accomplished its purpose. She came 
back to her room with her heart dead 
within her bosom. The secret which 
Sandrino had kept so carefully from all 
his family was now shared by Francesca 
and she knew of Benedetta’s vow. 

“°*Tis now the end indeed,” murmured 
Francesca softly to herself, as she stole 
even more stealthily back to her own 
room. “Poor Sandrino can have but 
one of us, and I cannot be the one to 
part him from his betrothed. Poor boy, 
his heart would lie like lead in his breast 
should the pretty Benedetta be compelled 
to keep her vow. I am of less account 
than she and already have been near to 
death. A return to the grim portals can 
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The Death of Francesca 
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make no difference, only this time I shall 
step through and go on and on, instead 
of stopping at the threshold and turning 
back, as before.” 

was fulfilled. 

Thus communing with herself, the un- 
happy girl crept back into her bed, and 
while the moonlight streamed into her 
chamber she lay staring at the ceiling 
dreaming of ways in which she might 
best end her life. She thought of poison, 
of a tiny dagger which lay upon a nearby 
table, and of smothering herself within 
the bedclothes, but at this point Provi- 
dence stepped in and put an end to her 
meditations, for. alas, a Heavenly power 
had arranged another way. 














Francesca Rallies 


Already the cold night air, which 
l‘rancesca had encountered in the corri- 
dors, had struck a chill to her very 
bones, and now that fragile body, which 
for weeks had been the victim of a burn- 
ing fever, was swept by chills that fairly 
made her teeth chatter. As the minutes 
passed she rapidly grew worse and all 


thoughts of poison, of daggers and of 


strangulation were abandoned. Death, 
the grim reaper, was accomplishing her 
purpose in another way. 


Easter morn broke clear and fair. 
The sun shown down upon the city with 
the warmth of Springtime and the Tere- 
sinas, like the other inhabitants, arose to 
greet it with joy in their hearts. Prepa- 
rations went rapidly forward for taking 
the convalescent to the big Cathedral. A 
dainty breakfast was prepared and the 
mother, with her own hands, took it on 
a tray to the bedside of her daughter. 

Her husband and Sandrino accompa- 
nied her to the door of Francesca’s 
chamber, thinking to brighten the break- 
fast hour by their appearance and talk 
of the Easter services, they were soon to 


attend. The head upon the pillow was 


however, and for a moment they stood 
beside the bed gazing down upon the 
tretty picture Francesca made as she 
rot turned toward them as they entered, 
slept. 

At last the mother gently touched her 
daughter to awaken her to the new day 
and the bright sunshine, which seemed 
specially suited to her recovery. The 
touch of the flesh was cold, however, 
and bending closer the frantic mother 
discovered that the white bosom was not 
rising and falling with the regular 
breathing of sleep, but was cold and still. 
The eyes were closed and _ sightless. 
l*rancesca slept the sleep of death. 


At this moment the bells in the Cathe- 
dral tower slowly began to chime an 
IXaster anthem and the doctor’s prophecy 
was fulfilled. 
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Chicago offices. 


AMERICAN WANTS SCENARIOS. 


The American Film Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is in the market 

for a new batch of scenarios in addition to those produced by its staff of 
Strong Western subjects will receive first consideration. 

Doud, manager of publicity, has assumed the duties of scenario editor for the 


Omer F. 
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THE REWARD OF VALOR 


By OMER F. DOUD 
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HAT do you think, sis,” said 

Harry Kilroy; “I went down to 

the ranch house this morning and met 
the great and only Jack Russell.” 

“So,” said Bess Kilroy, not particular- 
ly impressed. 

“Oh, he’s a corker,” chattered the 
exuberant Harry. “He’s my idea of a 
real cowboy. And he’s promised to 
teach me to rope a steer and shoot a 
44!” ,% 

“He seems to have roped you, all 
right,’ was the only comment of Sister 
Bess, who was two years older than 
Harry and correspondingly superior. 

The Kilroys had just come from the 
East. Papa Kilroy was a millionaire 
who had tired of making money and had 
decided to spend some of it. He had 
bought the Diamond-Bar ranch and the 
family were snugly installed in the bun- 
galow that overlooked the fertile valley. 
The Kilroys never tired of climbing the 
steps that led to the top of the hill and 
gazing out over pasture land and rough 
country that stretched in every direc- 
tion around them. 

Mother Kilroy was an ambitious soul 
with large ideas about the married fu- 
ture of her daughter. She had forgot- 
ten the days when she first knew Henry 
Kilroy; the days of their early married 
life when Kilroy was poor and it was 
actually a case of love in a cottage. 


No one in America, she thought, was 
good enough for Bess. The husband 
she had in mind for her daughter was 
some scion of an old-established foreign 
house—preferably English. She did not 
dare hope for a viscount, but her ambi- 
tion did soar as high as a baron. 





However, she was more than pleased 
when she heard from her sister in New 
York that the Hon. Algernon Donald 
Bellamy was headed toward Wyoming 
armed with letters of introduction and 
an ambition to become a_ gentleman- 
rancher. 

“He’s just the man for Bess,” Mrs. 
Kilroy told her husband after she had 
read her sister’s description of the 
Englishman’s distinguished appearance, 
patrician bearing and undoubted breed- 

















Jack and ilariy 


ing. Mr. Kilroy hastened to send an 
urgent invitation to the Hon. Algernon 
by. telegraph. 


The next day Bess thought she would 


explore. In corduroy skirt and high 
boots she started out. Harry intercept- 
ed her. 


“Where’re you going, sis?” he asked. 

“I’m just going to wander around 
after flowers,” she replied. “But maybe 
I'll meet that incomparable friend Jack 
of yours.” 

And she made a pretty mouth at 
Harry that caused him to think that he 
had the prettiest, most fascinating sister 
in the world, For Harry was 18 and 
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loved his sister dearly, although he 
teased her unmercifully. 

Two hours later, when the sun was 
beginning to think of his daily dip into 
the western horizon, Bess Kilroy de- 
cided it was time to return to the bunga- 
low. She turned back. It seemed to 
her she had walked for miles, but still 
the country did not grow familiar. It 
grew stranger and stranger and not a 
single landmark could she find. 

It was almost dusk when she realized 
that she was lost. She became more and 
more alarmed. She shouted for help, 
but down in her heart she knew no one 
could be within earshot of that desolate 
spot. 

But it so happened that a stalwart 
young man, brown as an autumn leaf 
and strong as an oak tree, was riding 
along the road far to the west. He was 
idly flicking the dust with his rope-end 
when he saw his. pony’s ears come to 
attention. 

“So, girl,” said the rider, ‘‘what’s 
wrong ?” 


The two paused to listen and soon 


the man heard, faintly from the tangled 
brush, the cry of a woman. 

The man gave an answering “hallo!” 
that brought sudden joy to the girl’s 
heart. She sank to her knees. It was 
there the man found her, the stain of 
tears still on her cheeks. 

3ut they were not there long. When 
sess observed the youth and comeliness 
of her rescuer she quickly wiped away 
the tears and met him with a smile that 
had wrecked havoc in many a ballroom 
and was calculated to do even more dam- 
age among the Wyoming hills. 

The bungalow had begun to be 
alarmed at Bess’ absence when she came 
in sight, riding a brown pony and es- 
corted by a blue-shirted young giant. 
Harry met them at the foot of the long 
steps. 

“Why it’s Jack!’ he shouted. “So 
you met him after all?” 

Then Harry heard the story of the 
rescue and Jack flushed under the words 
of praise that the enthusiastic young 
man showered over him. 

“You must come over and see us,” 
said Harry. ‘Come over tomorrow.” 
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But Jack did not look back at Harry. 
He looked straight into the eyes of Bess. 
Her smile and nod of approval deep- 
ened the red beneath his tan. He shout- 
ed a happy “All right,” dug his heels 
into the brown mare and rode away, 
most disturbed in the region of his heart. 

Such a time as Jack had next day. It 
seemed as though he would never get 
his toilet to suit him. His best clothes 
had never looked so shabby, he thought, 
and he resolved to lay in a gross of neck- 
ties the next time he rode to town. He 
seemed to be trying to walk on air with 
leaden shoes as he climbed the steps and 
greeted Harry and Bess in the pavilion. 
Harry, discreet, beyond his years, van- 
ished and left the man and the maid to- 
gether. 

They did not have much to say to each 
other. Cupid had done quick and ei- 
fective work. Bess found her store of 
small-talk inadequate; Jack was speech- 
less. He could only gaze into the girl's 
eyes with a look that told his thoughts 
far better than speech. 

Into this interesting tableau intruded 
the personality of Papa Kilroy. One 
sharp look and he had identified his 

















His Lordship Discussed 


head ranchman. And even then he 
heard in the road below the stage coach 
that was bringing the Hon. Algernon 
Donald Bellamy. He saw enough to 
make it certain he must act quickly. 
“Young man,” he said to Jack, “what 
are you doing up here? Your place is 


down at the camp. Whenever 1 want 
to see you up here, I'll send for you.” 

Bess saw Jack’s shoulders grow rigid 
with anger. But he kept himself in 
check. And as he walked straight down 
the long steps, Bess looked after him 
and knew she loved him. 

She was awakened from her revery 
by the voice of her mother. “My dear,” 
she heard her say, “here is Mr. Bel- 
lamy.” 

‘How do you do,” said Bess, with a 
quick return to her best debutante man- 
ner. 

But she knew right away she would 
never like the Hon. Algernon. There 
might have been a time when his type 
would have appealed to her—but now. 
She measured him up in her mind with 
another young man who did not wear a 
monocle nor talk with a drawl. 

Bess found it impossible to avoid the 
company of the Hon. Algernon. The 
others seemed to be in a plot against her. 
Everywhere she went, he was at her 
heels. If the others were present, they 
soon vanished, leaving them to the most 
obvious tete-a-tete. 

All but Harry. He proved loyal. 

“Bess,” he whispered on the second 
day, “slip down by the big rock and 
you'll see some one.” 

Of course, Bess had no idea whom 
Harry meant. Oh, no. But her heart 
was behaving outrageously as she walked 
down the path to the big rock and she 
wasn’t outrageously surprised when she 
saw Jack there. 

She could only spare a moment, she 
said, but it was an hour later when 
Harry burst upon them, waving his hat 
and shouting for joy. 

“T’ve got an idea!” he cried. “Listen 
to me. There’s only one thing to do 
and that’s to chase the Hon. Algy out 
of the county and make Jack strong 
with the old man. And I’ve got just 
the way to do it.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “how?” 
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“We'll work up a fake kidnaping on 
“I'll get father 
to walk up the lower road on some ex- 


him,’ answered Harry. 


cuse. Jack’ll have the ranch boys plant- 
When 


we get in sight, the boys’ll jump out 


ed down there back of a rock. 


and pretend to hold us up. There must 
be lots of gun play to make Dad think 
When they get dad 
and me tied up, why Jack will show up 
After 


they’re bad men. 


and lick the gang single-handed. 


the Hon. Algernon and they needed no 
It was a piece of work after 
their own hearts. 

No preparations were necessary, ex- 
cept to cut eye holes in half a dozen 
handkerchiefs. 

The ranch boys were at the hiding 
place when Harry approached his father. 
\Vith a smile that was as guileless as a 
May morning he proposed a little stroll 
down the lower road. “I'll show you a 


urging. 

















Father Meets the Bandits 


Jack gets us untied Dad will greet him 
as a hero and Algy’ll be nowhere.” 

“Oh, Harry,” cried Bess, “you're a 
wonder!” And she threw her arms 
about his neck.” 

“Don’t give that to me,” said Harry. 
“Give it to Jack, it fits him.” 

And Bess blushed frantically when 
she found her arms lifted from her 
brother’s shoulders and placed around 
Jack’s neck. 

* * * * * * * * 

It was all carried out as arranged. 
Jack hurried to the ranch house and 
told the boys the plot. They had seen 





place where there's a spring, dad,” he 
said. “If we dam it up I’m sure we 
can make a corking little pond down 
there.” 

The.two walked briskly along the 
road. Harry’s sharp eyes detected a 
suspicious movement in the brush behind 
a large boulder. When the two came 
abreast of the rock there was a sudden 
fusillade of shots. The ranchers had 
fired a broadside into the air. 

With one startled cry, the elder Kilroy 
turned like a frightened deer and sped 
down the path. “Bang, bang,” spoke the 
guns at his heels and five husky ranch- 
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ers with black handkerchiefs over their 
faces, dashed after him. The sixth 
stayed behind with Harry to enjoy a 
good laugh with him and incidentally to 
tie him firmly with an old lariat. 


Papa Kilroy ran with the vigor he 
thought he had lost long ago. He 
bounded over rocks like a chamois and 
rolled down hillocks without seeming to 
get a scratch. Always at his heels were 
those awful ranchers, firing into the 
Wyoming sky at every step. 

Up at the bungalow the shots were 
heard. Bess gave a startled look into the 
valley. “Oh,” she cried, “the road 
agents are after papa!” 


And sure enough, Mrs. Kilroy saw 
with horror her husband plowing 
through brush and leaping over boulders 
while behind him ran five masked men, 
shooting at every step. 


“You must save him!” she shouted 
in the ear of the astonished Algernon. 

It was a mighty reluctant Algy who 
pattered down the long steps. He met 
Father Kilroy and threw his arms about 
his neck. He heard a gun fired not fifty 
feet away. He thought he heard a bul- 
let whistle past his ear. He heard the 
footsteps of the pursuers. 

Algernon did not wait on the order of 
his going. He simply fled. 

Algernon’s detaining arms had served 
to delay the agile Mr. Kilroy, who by 


Ile fell 
exhausted, with barely strength to raise 
his arms for mercy when the “outlaws” 
were upon him. In a moment they had 
him snugly bound. 

What was that noise? The snapping 
of brush under the angry steps of a man. 
“Bang, bang,” the sharp command of 
two cylinders of a .44. Down the path . 
dashed Jack Russell to the rescue. 

The five bandits grew pale at the sight 
They made a feeble resistance and as 
Jack came nearer they fled into the un- 
dergrowth. 

“Good boy,” puffed the elder Kilroy. 
“T shall never forget your bravery. 

“Where’s your son?” asked Jack. 

“My God, I’d forgotten. 
tured, too.” 

“T’ll find him,” shouted Jack, darting 
into the brush with revolver ready. 

Twenty minutes later father and son 
were reunited. The three walked to the 
bungalow. 

A touching sight greeted them as they 
climbed the long steps. The Hon. Al- 
gernon was descending, loaded with lug- 
gage. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m 
called home suddenly.” 

If Father Kilroy noticed that Bess fell 
into Jack’s arms rather than his own, he 
said nothing. 

“Mother,” he said to Mrs. Kilroy, 
“treat that young man well. He can have 
anything he wants around this house.” 


this time was nearly spent. 


He’s cap- 





REBECCA AT THE WELL. 
There are some who are born actors, some who achieve the distinction 
of actors—if they live long enough—and some who have actorial glory thrust 


upon them. 


“Spike” Robinson, the man who washed his face in a basin of 


gasoline, must have been born a comedian and have actorial responsibilities 


thrust upon him. 


Indeed, so absorbed was his artistic heart with pantomime 


emotions, t’other day, that a strange vacuum intruded upon his sedate sen- 
sorium and via “auto-suggestion” he betook himself to a gasoline pump on the 
Solax studio grounds and mistaking this pump for an old artesian well (as 
Lee Beggs explains) ‘‘Spike’’ emulated Rebecca of old. He tried to wash 
from his Mansfieldian countenance the grease of mimicry—but, alas, gasoline 


hasn’t the cleansing properties of water. 
the matter was with the pump and the Flushing reservoir. 


“Spike” wondered what in—what 
Somebody caught 


him just at this point and appraised him of what he was doing; then he began 


to run—and we guess he’s still running. 


“Spike” Robinson came down to take 


part in “Auto Suggestion,” the big Solax comedy released on May 10th—and 


the spooks did the rest. 


What else can one suggest for autos than gasoline. 
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‘# RELIANCE 

AS it a scream that echoed through 
the grim halls of the old rectory or 
the squeaking of a rusty hinge that had 
swung the great heavy doors for the 
past century? 

Somehow or other, the noise which 
reverberated for but a brief instant was 
so uncanny and the stillness of the great 
hall so ghostly, that one would have 
thought himself receiving the visitation 
of some spirit. 

A dim light was playing upon the floor, 
through a pair of tall Gothic windows, 
which made the low table and wall-hung 
crucifix stand out in relief. 

Again there came a sound, but this 
time that of footsteps and the well-knit 
figure of a white-haired man came into 


view. It was Father Beauclaire, whose 
broad, high forehead and _ intellectual 


face with its firm jaw, marked him as 
a strong fighter for the spiritual cause, 
a man whose great reverence radiated 
from every feature, casting a hallowed 
light upon his vestments and rosary. 

[t was indeed strength of character 
and purpose, that enabled this holy man 
to hold his charge in the Soir De Plene, 
which was one of the most wild and law- 
less parts of France, a place where bor- 
der warfare and brigandage were com- 
mon occurrences. 

He paused a moment to look out of 
the window, the smile of purity still 
illuminating his face, then shaking his 
head, as if fearing for the welfare of his 
community and looking down upon the 
ivory crucifix, passed down the hall and 
disappeared into a room, whose heavy 
door closed with a bang, which echoed 
throughout the building. 


FATHER BEAUCLAIRE 


Founded upon a Story told to Hal Reid of Reliance Co. by Cardinal Gibbons 


By RAYMOND L. SCHROCK 
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At that moment, in a low-ceilinged 
room on the upper floor, a man was 
bending low, his head against the door, 
listening to the sound of footsteps some- 
where in the house below. 

Every noise made him crouch closer 
to the door, while the pressure of his 
contracted muscles made them stand out 
even through the loose shirt he wore. 





Father Beauclaire 


Suddenly a door banged and the 
crouching figure recoiled in terror, as if 
he were pursued by demons and cov- 
ered his face with his hands; then, as 
an awful stillness followed the noise, he 
straightened up and breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

What a contrast to the holy man of 
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the church! What was he doing there, 
hiding like some thief and trembling 
like an aspen leaf, at every sound? 


He could not have been over twenty- 
three years of age, as his body was erect 
and his face smooth, but sensuality was 
plainly marked upon every feature. 

There was a hard, brutal look about 
him, that even the terror in his ever 
roving eyes could not hide, and his rough 
clothing and unkempt person suggested 
his low heritage. 


All of a sudden he looked into one 
corner of the room and recoiled in hor- 
ror, falling to his knees and covering 
his face to shut out the terrible sight. 
Upon the floor, her glassy eyes turned 
with a fixed stare upon the ceiling, lay 
the body of a young woman, whose 
rumpled clothing gave evidence of some 
struggle. Across her bosom was a broad 
crimson stain and her face bore the lead- 
ed hue of death. 


The man on the floor raised his head 
and shuddered as his eyes perceived a 


29 


gleam of metal beside the body and with 
a courage born of fear, slowly arose to 
his feet and staggered over to his vic- 
tim. Like the fiend he was, he placed 
his hand upon the silent breast to deter- 
mine if any life yet remained, and then 
picked up a wicked looking dirk, whose 
blade was covered with blood. 

Strong hearts recoil at the sight of 
blood upon steel and the young murder- 
er dropped the weapon from his nerve- 
less fingers. A hollow clang arose from 
the floor and the man sprang across to 
the door to listen again. 

Satisfied that no one had heard the 
noise, he returned to the corpse and 
picking it up, deposited it upon a bed 
in the room. 

The spirit of the murdered girl seemed 
to rise up and mock him, until overcome 
by the thought of his deed, he slipped to 
the floor. Here he found that his hand 
rested upon the bloody dirk. What a 
cold, lifeless piece of steel it was and 
how greedily it had drunk blood, but 
now as it rested in his hand, its weight 
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seemed increased twofold and brought 
back his scattered senses. 

After a few seconds of ghastly still- 
ness, the murderer dragged himself to 
his feet and looked down upon the cold, 
ashen face that had once blushed with 
the joy of living. 

He had come to the rectory with a 
desperate plan in mind and had hidden 
the body in one of the rooms. Now he 
would add the finishing touch to his 
work. 

Very stealthily, he crossed the floor 
and taking one final look upon his brutal 
crime, walked out of the room. 


The door closed with an ominous 
squeak and then all was still. 
* * * * * * * * 


The east wing of the rectory had one 
room, which Father Beauclaire had con- 
verted into an oratory, in which to rest 
his mind and commune with God. This 
room at all times seemed to glow with 
some sacred light and throw into promi- 
nence a kneeling desk and a_ crucifix 
above it. 

The reverend father had been think- 
ing of the unrest and wave of evil, surg- 
ing amongst his people, and in order to 
concentrate his mind upon the subject, 
had sought the oratory, where before the 
image of the Almighty, he offered a 
prayer for the safety and protection of 
his flock. 

No one could imagine the stress of 
mind this holy man was in, nor the sur- 
prise he felt, when he suddenly discov- 
ered that someone was holding the door 
open and peering into his room. 

“Come in, my son,” said the priest, 
but no answer greeted his request. 

The good man turned in his seat and 
again spoke, “Come in, my son. 
not at all busy.” 

This time, the door swung open a little 
further and the terror-stricken face of 
the murderer peered into the room. 

“Come,” said Beauclaire, “I am all 
alone. What can I do for you, my son.” 


I am 


At this the other’s attitude changed 
and he moved into the room, holding his 
one hand behind him, the hand that held 
the bloody dirk. 

3y this time, Father Beauclaire was 
much interested in his visitor, and he 
determined to draw him out a little 
more, so he said, ‘What is the matter? 
Have you come to make peace with 
God?” 

The murderer recoiled in horror and 
looked questioningly at the priest, then 
dropped to his knees and bowed his 
head. 

The reverend father was amazed and 
approached the other, placing his hand 
upon the man’s head, where he felt the 
blood pounding madly through the lat- 
ter’s veins and a cold sweat upon his 
brow. In all his career, Father Beau- 
claire had never received such a curious 
call and was wondering if he were 
dreaming, when something scraped the 
floor and gave forth a metallic clang. 

“What have you?” said the priest, but 
his companion never answered, only 
hung his head lower upon his chest and 
clenched his muscles, until the veins 
stood forth upon his neck like whip 
cords. 

This time the good man bent over the 
other and drew back in alarm, when he 
perceived the handle of a knife in the 
latter’s hand. Very gently he drew the 
ijan’s arm up and seeing the dirk, re- 
coiled in horror. 

Merciful God! 
blood. 

To a quiet, peace-loving man, this was 
indeed a shock, and it was with a strenu- 
ous effort that he was able to disguise 
the tremor in his voice and think ration- 
ally concerning the problem just pre- 
sented. 


What human life had paid toll on such 
a blade? 


It was covered with 


It was indeed a torturous five minutes 


of silence, during which time Beauclaire | 


tried to fill in the missing evidence with 
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his imagination, but even that failed him 
and he decided to question the man 
further. 

“Hast thou come to me for confes- 
sion?” said Beauclaire. 

At this the guilty man raised his eyes 
and flashed a look of appeal at the priest, 
whose calm look of purity and goodness 
overcame his terror and he nodded in 
the affirmative. 

“Yes,” he faintly murmured. 

“\Vhat is your name?” came the ques- 
tion. 

“Jacques Delaur,’ came the delayed 
answer. 

The priest, with the spell still upon 
him, pointed silently to the kneeling 
bench and the other, hesitating a mo- 
ment, glanced half fearfully at his con- 
fessor, then with a sudden determination 
arose and knelt before the crucifix. 

The holy man drew his chair forward 
and sitting with his back to the mur- 
derer, gave the man his blessing. 

Suddenly, Delaur, who was whisper- 


ing his awful secret into the good man’s 
ear, lifted his dirk into the air and with 
fingers skilled in the manipulation of a 
blade, slipped it inside his cowl, then, 
continuing his deceit, allowed the holy 
man to bless him. 

After the absolution had 
been spoken, the priest knelt in silent 
prayer for his wayward son, while De- 
laur, his purpose accomplished, 
stealthily took leave of the rectory. 

What fiendish thoughts were running 
wild in Delaur’s disordered mind, as he 
sneaked, rather than walked, through the 


words of 


base 


streets in the sunshine, where the birds 
were singing and all nature seemed to 
be echoing the glad cry of living. 

He never noticed where his stag- 
gering gait was taking him, nor the old 
lady he narrowly missed colliding with, 
so engrossed was he upon a plan, which 
seemed to echo through his mind, a 
plan so clever, yet so brutal and desper- 
ate that normal man would shudder at 
its baseness. 
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He had rid himself of the bloody dirk 
by placing it in the good priest’s cowl 
and what mortal could find any evidence 
upon him to suggest murder? 

Then came that awful plan, which 
clutched his blood, steeped conscience in 
an iron grasp and closed his ears to all 
crys, save the one—‘“I must live.” Why 
not accuse the holy man of the crime? 
The girl’s body was at that moment ly- 
ing upon a bed in the rectory and the 
bloody dirk, where he had cleverly 
placed it. 

It was an easy task to throw suspicion 
upon Father Beauclaire, and with this 
desperate plan in mind, Delaur slunk 
along the street, afire with delight at the 
criminal cleverness which offered him a 
chance to live. 

On the next street corner two gen- 
darmes were exchanging stories of the 
day and commenting upon the lack of 
excitement, when a bent-over figure ac- 
costed them. 

It was Jacques Delaur who ap- 
proached these worthy representatives 
of the law, and from his ashen color, 
trembling limbs and thick speech, they 
gleaned that he had heard a scream on 
passing the rectory and upon peering 
into one of the windows, saw the priest 
emerge from one of the chambers with 
a bloody dirk in his hand. 

Like a bomb from a clear sky, this 
was enough to convict the holy man in 
the eyes of the gendarmes, as they were 
excited even to a greater pitch than 
Delaur himself, who offered to lead 
them to the scene of the tragedy. 

Very quietly they proceeded to the 
old rectory, where the three passed 
through the long, silent halls to the little 
oratory, where Delaur had not long be- 
fore received absolution for his crime, 
but here they paused on the threshold 
of the room, for the holy man was on 
his knees before the crucifix in prayer. 

His white head bowed low and the 
halo of goodness, which radiated from 





his person seemed to check the gen- 
darmes and they feared to invade the 
sacredness of that chamber, but a men- 
acing finger from Delaur restored their 
scattered senses and they strode forward 
to question the priest. 

Father Beauclaire heard the sound 
and turned about, his calm demeanor 
becoming real horror, when he perceived 
the murderer in the hands of the gen- 
darmes. Had he confessed his crime, 
even to them? 

But no, for he saw the murderer’s 
lips frame the words, “The dirk is in 
his cowl.” 

At last the whole truth dawned upon 
the holy man. Instead of the guilty 
man being held for the murder, he had 
turned upon his confessor and accused 
him of the crime—accused Father Beau- 
claire, a priest of the Holy Catholic 
Church, a man from whom sin and 
crime were as far apart as the limits of 
space. 

It was indeed too preposterous to be- 
lieve, but no, for the gendarmes had 
already pulled the fatal dirk from his 
garment and were gazing accusingly 
upon him. 

Again he looked at the murderer and 
saw the same brutal lips frame the 
words, “I will lead you to the victim.” 

It was so startling and terrible that 
the priest almost imagined he were 
dreaming, until he felt himself guided 
through the halls, up the steps and into 
one of his bedrooms. . 

Upon the bed lay the body of a 
young girl, who had been dead for some 
time and as the holy father gazed upon 
her for the first time, he gave an in- 
voluntary cry, so touched was he by her 
youth and innocence, and immediately 
it was interpreted as remorse for his 
deed. 

The murderer pointed an accusing 
finger at the priest and urged him to 
deny his crime, but the good man could 
not betray any secret that came to him 
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through the confessional, and was 
forced to remain silent. 

For a second, all the goodness and 
mercy in Father Beauclaire’s noble be- 
ing seemed transformed to hatred and 
he longed to expose the vile wretch, who 
tottered in the background; but for a 
second only did this thought prompt 
him, then he became the same good man 
again and pitied the ignorant Delaur, 
who had accused him. 

Little of the following events were 
clear to him, as a cloud of peace seemed 
to obscure his reason, and when it had 
cleared away, he found himself in a 
prison cell, awaiting trial for murder, of 
which he was innocent. __ 

* * * * * * * * 

A sudden hush fell upon the multi- 
tude, gathered in the courtroom, as the 
white-haired head of Father Beauclaire 
appeared in the doorway. | 

The general hubbub of voices, notice- 
able in a mixed public gathering, ceased 
as the holy man slowly made his way 
up the aisle and faced them with smil- 
ing countenance. 

Who could believe that such a man 
was capable of such a crime; yet a wit- 
ness named Jacques Delaur had seen 
the priest carrying a bloody dirk and 
the body of the young girl found in his 
rooms seemed proof direct. 

The trial was long drawn out, and de- 
spite Father Beauclaire’s chance to de- 
fend himself and aid his counsel, he 
would say nothing, save the fact that he 
was innocent of the crime, and all the 
efforts to gain more from him were 
fruitless. 

When the sentence of death was reac 
to the excited assemblage, the priest ac- 
cepted it with the same calm demon- 
stration. _ 

Rather than betray the confessional, 
he would die upon the guillotine, where 
many a noble man had died rather than 
betray his trust. 

Tye Bishop, who watched the court 


proceedings with a dark frown upon his 
face, decided that as Beauclaire was hu- 
man after all, he had no doubt commit- 


‘ted the crime, since the evidence point- 


ed so strongly against him. 

Then came the worst blow of all. 
Father Beauclaire was summoned _ be- 
fore the Bishop and his committee and 
when he refused to throw any more 
light upon the subject, save his declara- 
tion of innocence, he was stripped of his 
vestments and deposed. - 

With tears in his eyes and his heart 
almost breaking, from the knowledge 
that in holding the confessional, sacred 
to his faith, he was forfeiting his life 
and losing his power to exercise the 
Catholic services, he suffered himself to 
be led back to prison to prepare for his 
execution. 

A small crowd witnessed the execu- 
tion of that good man and before he 
laid his head upon the block he faced the 
assemblage with the same smile of heav- 
enly purity and said, “My children, be- 
fore God I am innocent, but go to meet 
my creator, into whose care I consign 
all of you.” 

The priest’s eyes were blindfolded and 
his head placed upon the block, then the 
awful knife fell, ending the earthly ca- 
reer of one of God’s most noble chil- 
dren, a man who died a martyr to his 
faith. 

As for Jacques Delaur, some were 
said to have seen him wandering aim- 
lessly about the country, suffering the 
delusion that the executed Father Beau- 
claire’s vision was ever before him. At 
any rate, he disappeared from sight and 
the public soon forgot the tragedy. 

* * * * * * * * 

Twelve months had quickly passed 
since the holy father had met his death 
on the guillotine, during which time, the 
curse of Cain was slowly being fulfilled. 

Down amidst the rougher element of 
the old French town stood an old tum- 
ble-down shack, whose very boards 
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seemed to breathe the air of destitu- 
tion. 

The windows, no more.a means of 
bringing light into the dirt-strewn in- 
terior, were covered over by odd-shaped 
hoards, and the crumbling door swung 
rakishly on a strip of leather. 

No one could properly describe the 
interior of that shack. A low ceilinged 
room, whose tottering walls shone black 
in the smoky candle light was the first 
noticeable feature, then the crude table, 
piled with bottles of various kinds, now 
empty—bottles whose sparkling brandy 
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and liquors had afforded many a night 
of wild debauchery. 

In the farthest corner of the room 
was a rude bed, piled with rags, and 
upon it lay a woman, her glossy black 
hair hanging in tangled masses about 
her pillow. 

All of a sudden the door swung open, 
admitting a draft, which all but extin- 
guished the feeble light of the candle, 
and a man staggered across the floor, 
looking furtively about the room. 

It was Jacques Delaur, his face 
scarred and aged by marks of dissipa- 
tion, his athletic build bent and tottering 
and his dry, hollow cough gave evidence 
that vice was slowly claiming its victim. 











“Marie,” he called, “where are you?” 

At this the woman on the bed arose 
and approached the wretched man, who 
sank into a chair and coughed until his 
thin body shook and his breath came in 
gasps. She sprang quickly across the 
room and drew a bottle from beneath 
the cot, then carried it to Delaur, who 
seized upon it as a drowning man grasps 
a straw and held it up to the light. The 
liquid was a pale green, the imbiber’s 
last resort—absinthe. 

“Good friend,” said the man, and he 
drained the contents almost at a gulp, 
then he looked up to see the woman gaz- 
ing down upon him in horror. 

Delaur arose to his feet, but despite 
the heavy stimulant he could scarcely 
stand. 

‘“What’s wrong, Marie?” he muttered 
thickly, then clutched the table for sup- 
port as a sharp pain shot through his 
heart. 

It seemed that he realized his condi- 
tion and knew that already the angel 
of death was knocking at his door, for 
he beckoned the woman to him and bade 
her call in a priest. 

After Marie had gone, Delaur stag- 
gered to the rude bed and fell across it. 

All of a sudden to his disordered 
mind there came a vision. He saw the 
smiling face of Father Beauclaire, which 
seemed to drive his soul into the very 
realm of Hades, then the murdered girl 
arose before him and last of all that 


awful guillotine, where he had sent an: 


innocent man to his death. Each one 
rose up to accuse him and mock him in 
his dying hour. 

The murderer recoiled in terror and 
sought to shut out the ghastly sight by 
hiding his face, then a fit of coughing 
left him weak and half unconscious. 

Very soon Marie returned and with 
her the priest, who shuddered at the 
scene of destitution and gazed with pity 


upon the wasted form and the empty 
bottles. 
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The holy man gently stroked Delaur’s 
forehead and when the latter perceived 
the pure countenance of the priest, 
kissed his hand. The reverend father 
sent Marie away, while he ministered to 
the spiritual needs of the dying man and 
bent closer to hear the last words, which 
came forth in slow, labored gasps. 


There had been little preparation for 
this, but back in this murderer’s mind, 
he had always cherished the thought 


that before death his. soul must be 
cleansed of the sin that had ever been 
haunting him since its committal. 

The Holy Church guards well the 
weaknesses of its children, and what 
passed between the murderer and the 
priest will ever remain under a seal, but 
after the good man’s departure, Delaur’s 
eyes had lost their anguish and the peace 
of absolution filled them, as with linger- 
ing gaze upon the figure of the Cruci- 
fied, his soul went forth to meet its God. 





Warren Kerrigan (American) - First 
King Baggot (Imp) - - - Second 
Margaret Snow fT hebhicumn). - Third 
Mary Pickford (Biograph) - - Fourth 
James Cruze (Thanhouser) - - Fifth 


see that they stay there. 


it and then get busier than ever. 


HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


© bias ballots cast for the most popular of the Photoplay Stars 
have been counted up to the time of going to press and 
the order in which the players stand is listed below: 


Remember these are only the first ten in the order of their present standing 
and lots of changes have occurred since the last list was published. King Baggot 
jumped from sixth place to second, Margaret Snow, who wasn’t even mentioned last 
month, is now in third place and Mary Pickford, who stood seventh, is now fourth.: 
Get busy right away and boost strong for your favorites. Put them in the lead and 


A method by which you can give your favorite several hundreds of votes, all at one 


time, is described on another page of the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Read 


Isabel Lamon (Eclair) - - - - Sixth 
Marion Leonard (Rex) - - - Seventh 
Mabel Trunnelle { Majestic) - - Eighth 
Maurice Costello (Vitegraph) © - Ninth 
Darwin Karr (Solax)  - - Tenth 





Vote Now Vote Early 


Vote Often 


Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Players Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get Your Friends to Vote 











ATTENTION GUESSERS 


THE FIRST ANSWER TO THE “GUESS” PICTURE PUB- 
LISHED IN THE MAY NUMBER OF THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE WAS RECEIVED FROM GAYNELL PARKER 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO. THE TITLE OF THE PICTURE 
WAS “SONGS OF CHILDHOOD DAYS” [REX]. THE 
FIRST ANSWER RECEIVED FOR THE PICTURE PUB- 
LISHED IN THE APRIL NUMBER WAS FROM MARG- 
ARET WINKLER OF NEW YORK CITY. THE TITLE 
OF THAT PICTURE WAS “LIFE OF GOLD.” 
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$ THE SOLDIER’S LAST CALL 2 
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HE warm spring sun shone calmly attention of the world about them, and 
down upon the county poor farm they lived over and over again the bat- 
on the afternoon when our story opens, tles in which they had each taken part, 
for sunshine was at least a boon that and all their conversation was devoted 
came to poor as well as rich. In the to discussions of strategy, and this move 
warm rays, two aged veterans of the and that of Union or Confederate com- 
Civil War were basking, as they sat mands which led later on to some spec- 
upon a worn old bench that stood out-  tacular victory. 
side the door of the big poorhouse. In a small way the atmosphere of war- 
“Corporal” Jim Hollister wore a fad- time days was kept fresh for the two old 
ed blue uniform, a duplicate of that soldiers by the adjacent Military Acad- 
which had clothed him during years of | emy, where hundreds of young men from 
service under the Union banners, while the surrounding cities were being pre- 
an equally time-worn uniform garbed pared for higher educational institutions 
the person of Sylvester Pomeroy, the and at the same time subjected to thor- 
other gray-haired veteran; though Pome- ough military discipline. 
roy’s uniform was a copy of that which Almost every day the two old men 
had been worn by the sons of the Con- would wander arm in arm across the 
federacy, instead of the blue that the fields, which separated the county poor 
Union forces had clung to as their uni- farm from the Military Academy 
form. grounds, and never were they so happy 
At the side of the Confederate hun; as when perched upon the top rail of a 
a long cavalry sabre that “Major” Pome- fence that lined the edge of the big pa- 
roy was accustomed to now use as a_ rade-ground, on which the boyish sol- 
cane, though if in a talkative mood the  diers of the Academy were daily drilled, 
“Major” would be glad to relate how where they could watch the evolutions 
much actual service it had seen during of the marching boys and comment on 
the bitter days of strife between North the speed with which they had once 
and South. themselves been able to execute the same 
“Corporal” Hollister was equally at- drill formations. 
tached to an old army bugle, that hung The youngsters of the Military Acad- 
by a cord from his shoulders and upon emy welcomed the veterans whenever 
which he delighted to again sound the they appeared and on rainy afternoons, 
“calls” that he had been wont to blow when the weather forbade outdoor drills, 
in wartime days. the cadets would gather in their big 
Though enlisted under different ban- armory and, with the two veterans as the 
ners, the two aged veterans were the center of the group, would insist upon 
best of chums and spent many long aft- stories of Civil War times. “Corporal” 
ernoons together, discussing the stirring Hollister would then relate at length his 
days long past. They seemed unable to almost miraculous escape from the fa- 
realize that more stirring events held the mous Libby prison, while “Major” 
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Pomeroy roused the emotions of all his 
hearers by telling with minute detail of 
the final surrender of General Robert EL. 
Lee when the Confederacy finally was 
forced to acknowledge itself defeated. 
The eyes of the old soldiers would 
glow with enthusiasm and they seemed 
years younger as they thus lived over 
again the thrilling events through which 
they had passed, while their youthful 
auditors were held spellbound by the 
stirring narratives to which they listened. 


**Major’’ Pomeroy 


Today as “Corporal” Hollister and 
“Major” Pomeroy sat side by side on 
the bench, where we discovered them, 
they were earnestly discussing a military 
funeral which had been held from the 
neighboring Academy the day previous. 

“T tell you, there’s nothing quite so 
impressive as a military funeral,’ the 
“Major” had just declared, “and it’s the 
only way in which I shall ever want to 
be laid to rest.” 

“Why ‘Major,’” responded “Corpor- 
al” Hollister, “surely you don’t imagine 
the Yanks are going to bury you, a 
Rebel, with military honors!” Now, 
while the “Corporal” uttered these words 
in an apparently heartless manner, as 
though scoffing at everything that per- 


tained in any way to the Confederate 
cause, he really was only teasing, for 
deep dewn in his heart he had the most 
sincere iffection for his comrade, even 
though the latter had been numbered 
with the “enemy” in the dark days of 
63. 

“Major” Pomeroy studied the matter 
carefully for a long time before he an- 
swered, and then with a look of real 
concern on his face he turned to Hollis- 
ter and asked “Truly, Jim, don’t you 
think I’d get a military funeral if I was 
to breath my last today?” 

“Don’t see how, unless your Rebel 
friends would give it to you, and Lord 
knows that there’s no chance o’ that, for 
Rebels are pretty blamed scarce in these 
parts,” said the “Corporal,” still only 
teasing. 

“That’s right,” admitted the Confed- 
erate, “nothing but Yanks in this sec- 
tion of the country, but I reckon none 
of the Rebels, as you call ’em, would 
hesitate bout giving even a swelled-up 
Yank a decent burial if he should hap- — 
pen to reach the end of his rope while 
livin’ down South.” 

“Corporal” Hollister, seeing that his 
friend was really affected by the teasing, 
decided it best to say nothing further, 
and rising slowly to his feet he ambled 
off in the direction of the Military Acad- 
emy, leaving “Major” Pomeroy to rumi- 
nate upon the subject they had been dis- 
cussing. 

The “Major” was far more deeply 
affected than even his old crony suspect- 
ed and deep within his heart a great fear 
began to rise. Suppose, thought he, that 
all that Hollister had said was true. 
Suppose he should die suddenly and be 
laid quietly to rest in the little cemetery 
that adjoined the poor farm, with no 
military honors. ‘The more he thought 
upon the matter the deeper grew his 
grief and worry, for all his life he had 
looked forward to a glorious end and 
oelieved that in death at least tribute 
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would be paid even so humble a soldier 
of the South as he. 

“Why they won't even sound ‘taps’ 
over my grave,’ murmured Pomeroy, as 
he got slowly to his feet with the assist- 
ance of the sabre and hobbled in to his 


room. Seating himself again in a big 











Telling Stories 


easy chair, about the only article of fur- 
niture that adorned the room, aside from 
the stiff iron bed which the county fur- 
nished its charges, ‘Major’ Pomeroy, 
dropped his head forward in his hands 
and big teardrops might have been seen 
to trickle through his fingers, had one 
watched him closely. 

He still sat in the same position whei 
Hollister ramble, 
hours later, and when his humble suppe1 
was served “Major” Pomeroy ignored 
it altogether. It still lay untasted when, 
an hour later, the inan who brought it 
came to remove the dishes. 

But out of his long hours of medita- 
tion Pomeroy had evolved a plan that 
he hoped might after all result in his 


returned from his 











being properly honored when death, the 
grim reaper, should at last claim him. 
Taking pen and paper he wrote a many- 
page letter to the Commandant of the 
Military Academy and there set forth his 
trouble in full. He begged the Com- 
mandant as a soldier, loyal and brave, to 
grant this last request of an old soldier 


and to see that military honors were giv- 


en a man who once had taken up arms 
against his country. The “Major” was 
up at dawn and eagerly he set out for 
the Academy, timing his arrival so that 
he felt sure he would catch the Com- 
mandant at his home, before the duties 
of the day would summon him to his 
Handing the note to the Com- 
mandant’s servant, “Major” Pomeroy 
begged that it be delivered immediately, 
and then returned slowly to the poor 
farm, though his heart was still heavy 
with the thought that perhaps the Com- 
mandant would after all deny his re- 
quest. 

Meanwhile a strange scene was hap- 
pening over at the Academy. When 
the chapel bell summoned all the cadets 
into the little structure set apart for 


office. 


| such purposes, and after a hymn had 


been sung and the usual orders of the 
day issued, the Commandant rose on 
the platform and began to address the 
students. He told them briefly of the 
matter which had been brought to his at- 
tention, related the fear that had clutched 
the heart of “Major’ Pomeroy, and 
brought his address to an end by reading 
aloud the letter which he had received 
that morning Az ke Anished, not a dry 
eye was to be found within the chapel. 
The pathetic fear of the old soldier had 
appealed to every boy assembled within 
the sound of the Commandant’s voice, 
and one and all had remembered that 
Pomeroy was a soldier, it mattered not 
to them whether he had worn the blue or 
gray. 

A suggestion was made that a rising 
vote be taken as to whether the cadets 
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at the Academy should promise ‘Major’ 
Pomeroy a military burial or not. With- 
out exception the cadets rose to theit 
feet and their pent-up emotions overcom- 
ing them, they broke into a hearty cheer, 
which might have even been heard by 
Pomeroy himself, had he been listening. 
The Commandant was of course in- 
structed to notify the “Major” that the 
cadets had pledged themselves to give 
him the military funeral his heart de- 
sired, though they all united in wishing 
him many years of life. 


That afternoon a big sham battle was 
scheduled to occur between two battal- 
ions of the Academy, and these battles, 
imitations though they were, had always 
a strange fascination for the two veter- 
ans in whom we are interested. They 
hadn’t missed a sham battle at the Acad- 
emy in over ten years, so it was quite 
natural that on this afternoon both 
should be seen making their way along 
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the familiar path that led to the Acad- 
emy gates. 

Arriving somewhat early, the two 
sought shelter from the sun beneath a 
big tree that. stood near the edge of the 
parade-ground. “Major” Pomeroy had 
worried so over the note he had written 
the Commandant that sleep had scarcely 
visited his eyes during the whole long 
night. Accordingly, now, as his body 
was warmed by the rays of the sun fall- 
ing through the branches of the big tree, 
he gradually grew drowsy and at last his 
peaceful breathing proved that he slept. 

“Corporal” Hollister, seeing the boy 


‘soldiers making their appearance in the 


distance, rose and made his way over to 
the knoll whereon they were mounting 
a small machine-gun, for the “Corporal” 
loved to be in the thick of the fight, di- 
recting the cadets on the finer points of 
warfare, as he had learned them by ex- 
perience. 

The other battalion appeared from 
around the armory and threw out a long 
skirmish line, which crept slowly for- 
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ward toward the hill on which the ma- 
chine-gun was situated. Soon the crackle 
of the small arms began, and the deeper 
note of the machine-gun added its note 
to the general turmoil of sound which 
swept over the field. 

The clatter of the battle 
quickly awakened ‘Major’ Pomeroy 


noise and 
Still only half awake, he imagined that 
he was back again in the trenches and 
as dimly through the smoke he caught 


sight of the slim line of gray-clad 
cadets, for the cadet uniform resem- 


bled in color that worn once by the 
Confederate soldiers, the “Major” came 
to the conclusion that his own regiment 
was again going into action. 

Dropping his hand to his side he felt 
the familiar sabre swinging there and 
felt 
queer over going into battle afoot, siill 
he had the feeling that duty called him. 
Uttering the old rebel yell at the top of 
his lungs “Major” 


though he missed his horse and 


Pomeroy waved his 
sabre wildly above his head and leaped 
to the front of the advancing skirmish 
line. 





As the form of the “Major” could be 
seen from the hill “Corporal” Hollister’s 
attention was fixed on the happenings 
below and believing that his crony had 
joined the battle line in a spirit of fun, 
he, too determined to take a hand in 
the coming battle. Edging nearer and 
nearer the cadets who were handling 
the machine-gun Hollister began to 
shout orders and to direct the fire of the 
sputtering gun down upon that portion 
of the 
faintly discern “Major” Pomeroy. 


advancing line, where he could 


The young soldiers meanwhile were 
tickled to think that the “Major” had 
joined their ranks, although they feared 
their superior officers would ask him to 
step aside, for he undoubtedly interfered 
with the plans of the instructors for 
drilling the cadets. Swept away by en- 
thusiasm the “Major” emitted yell after 
yell and then led a caarge against the 
hillside on which stood the breastworks 
that concealed the opposing battalion 
and the machine-gun. “Up and at ’em, 
boys,’ he yelled, and with a whoop the 
cadets responded. 
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Sweeping all before them the thin 
gray line advanced up the hill and at 
last broke over the edge of the breast- 
works, “Major” Pomeroy still in the 
lead. Just as he reached the breast- 
work, however, he stumbled, the tired 
old limbs gave way beneath him, his 
heart, quickened to faster action than it 
had endured for years, also weakened 
and failed him at this critical time. With 
a smothered cry of “Charge! boys, 
charge!” the “Major” toppled back upon 
those behind and then slid limply to the 
ground. 

Those on both sides of the breast- 
work, seeing what had befallen the vet- 
eran, left off their fighting and gathered 
about the old man. The Academy doc- 
tor, who had been quickly summoned, 
took the aged veteran in hand and did 
everything known to medical skill to re- 
store the valiant spirit that but a moment 
ago had led the brilliant charge up the 
hillside—alas, however, it was too late. 
The final “roll call” had been answered 
by the “Major” and the Great Com- 
mander had enlisted him in a heavenly 
host. 

With tears falling, heads drooping and 
a general air of grief, the cadets gently 
bore the still body of the “Major” to the 
Academy buildings and there laid it on 
a softer bed than the poor old man had 
known for years. Alone, broken-heart- 
ed, and well nigh inconsolable “Cor- 
poral” Hollister returned across the 
fields to the poor farm. 





Two days later a little procession 
might have been seen wending its way 
to the cemetery that lay to the rear of 
the Academy grounds. The cadets 
marched slowly to the music of their 
band, which was playing a death march, 
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while just behind the musicians caime a 
gun-carriage on which rested the casket 
of “Major” Pomeroy, the casket itself 
hidden beneath a huge flag. 

Arrived at the graveside, the cadets 
saw “Corporal” Hollister standing erect 
and with head bared, his old bugle 
swinging at his side. The Academy 
chaplain read a few verses from the 
Bible, uttered a brief prayer and then 
stepped back to permit the cadets, who 
were acting as pallbearers, to lower the 
casket into the grave. 

All was hushed as the cadet bugler 
stepped to the head of the grave, un- 
covered, and prepared to sound “Taps” 
over the body of the veteran. Just then 
“Corporal” Hollister stepped up beside 
the Commandant and in a broken voice, 
with the tears streaming down his face, 
said, “Won't you let me blow ‘Taps’ on 
my old bugle? I think the ‘Major’ would 
sort of like to have me sound his last 
call on the old bugle we both cherished 
so long.” 

“Yes,” nodded the Commandant as 
he touched the cadet bugler on the 
shoulder and motioned him to step aside. 

“Corporal” Hollister, erect and sol- . 
dierly in his bearing, proudly raised the 
battered old bugle to his lips, stepped to 
the place just vacated by the cadet and 
the little throng was deeply moved as 
the mellow notes of “Taps” sounded out 
over the little knoll. The last note, 
sweet and pure, went floating off down 
the valley just as “Corporal” Hollister 
fell forward across the mound of earth 
that was heaped up beside the grave of 
his old crony. With the last note of 
the bugle his heart had ceased to beat. 
The two souls were now members of 
the same Grand Army, united at last 
beneath one leader, never to battle or 
part again. 


RR 
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3 SOULS IN THE SHADOW 
¢ By RUSSELL E. SMITH 
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MONG a certain Bohemian set, the manded by the society they frequented. 
A little cafe off on a side street of Alice had been the charge of Chris- 
the Washington Square district was the tine, but of late had been led into the 
rage of the moment, and to-night, as al- cheap night life of the cafes by compan- 
ways, it was more than well filled with a ions she had met, Christine knew not 
happy, laughing crowd of Bohemians where. One in particular, Will Mont- 
and would-be-Bohemians. gomery, was her host of the evening in 

The evening was as yet young—at question, and his dark, rather good-look- 
least to the revellers who made the place ing face leered at her across the table, 
their nightly habitat, while the rest, who as he perceived the effect of the wine 
only came to look on and imbibe the at- she had drunk, manifesting itself in her 
mosphere—which was thick with smoke behavior, which equaled that of any of 
—and the red wine of poor quality, were _ the fast set of the cafe. 
far from ready to leave the scene of _ 
gaiety, which closer observers would 
detect as only a make-shift happiness, 
born of ‘the exuberance created by the 
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the crowd. 

Singing rather loudly, the while way- |, 
ing a wine glass carelessly about in the gil 
air, Alice Penrhyn seemed out of her 
element among such a crowd of roister- 
ers, although her actions seemed to indi- 
cate her entire sympathy with her com- 
panions. Still, her ethereal-like pretti- 
ness and her patrician features were out 
of place with her surroundings, and her Her cheeks, naturally very pale, were 
careless actions and demeanor were but now flushed with the excitement of the 
engendered by the conditions among evening and she was a sight to tempt 








In Bohemia 


which she found herself. any man, though Montgomery was not 
She was the daughter of the late Chris- hard to tempt. 
topher Penrhyn, a well-known broker, “You are wonderful to-night, Alice,” 


who had died without leaving the large he said, leaning across the table toward 
fortune he had been credited with dur- the girl, who swayed slightly in her chair 
ing his lifetime. as she set her glass down unsteadily on 

His daughters, Christine, the eldest, the cloth, spilling part of the contents, 
and this sweet girl Alice, had been left which left a dark red stain on the white 
alone, with but a small income with napery, while she shuddered at the sight 
which to keep up the appearanaces de- of it. Her face whitened and then 
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flushed again at the words of her com- 
panion, who suddenly leaned further 
over the table and kissed her full on the 
lips, amid the plaudits of the others at 
the board. : 

Alice turned pale as death, as if she 
had suddenly realized what had_hap- 
pened, and the company she was in. 
With a startled cry she suddenly rose to 
her feet and hurried from the room. 

Montgomery stared after her an in- 
stant in surprise and then, ‘mid the 
laughter and jests of his friends, went 
after the girl, but when he had reached 
the door it was only to find that she had 
hailed a taxi and had been driven rapid- 
ly away. With a shrug and an evil 
smile, as if to indicate that he only bided 
his time, Montgomery went back to his 
friends and the gaiety went on until the 
early hours of the morning. 

The next morning Alice was paler and 
more waxen like than ever before and 
her sister was worried about her. Alice 
had never been strong and Christine had 
always watched for the slightest sign of 
the dread malady that had carried off her 
mother and left its fatal mark on her 
youngest daughter. 

Stepping into the parlor, Christine 
found Alice standing by the French win- 
dows, idly arranging some flowers in 
their vase. White sprays of the lily of 
the valley they were, not paler in their 
quiet beauty than were the cheeks of the 
girl who stood before them. 

Christine hurried up to her sister and 
kissed her tenderly, and Alice clung to 
her as of old, seeming to feel the need 
of her strength at this particular time 
in her life. Her sister seemed also to 
sense something out of the way and 
asked gently: 

“What is it, Alice, dear? 
quarrelled with Harry?” 

“Oh, no!” said Alice. “It 
isn’t Harry!” 

“You haven't been out with Montgom- 
ery again, have you?” 


Have you 


isn’t—it 
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Alice flushed as she answered: 

“Yes—and I am afraid of him, Chris- 
tine! He frightens me! And he threat- 
ened to come here after me if I did not 
come to him, as he wishes me to!” 

Christine paled as she thought of her 
little sister in the hands of that man, and 
her heart was wrung with the thought 
of Harry Mayne, who loved Alice with 
all the strength of his young heart. En- 
gaged to Alice for some time now, he 
had been supplanted for a time by Mont- 
gomery, who with his handsome face 
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and plethoric pocketbook had lured Al- 
ice away with him to the haunts of Bo- 
hemia, hoping to teach her to need them 
always, until he had her in his power. 

Christine held a secret to her breast 
these days—the secret of her love for 
Harry Mayne. Nobly putting aside her 
feelings, when she perceived that Harry 
wanted her younger sister, Christine 
gave up her dream of happiness and 
continued to watch over her sister with 
the same motherly care she had always 
evinced. But she was destined to make 
a more superb sacrifice ere long, for her 
little Alice. 

“Why do you allow that man to mon- 
opolize you this way, my dear?” she 
asked, gently. “He is not a good man, 
Alice—not like—Harry.” 

“I know, my sister,” replied Alice, 
“but he seems to have some malign in- 
fluence over me that I cannot combat. 
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lle says that | have been seen with him 
and that people think—oh, terrible things 
—and that I must do as he says. Oh, | 
am afraid of him—terribly afraid—" 
and she clung anew to Christine, whe 
held her tightly against her heart, as 
though to shield her against the world. 

“Never mind, my dear,” she soothed 
her, “Montgomery shall not harm you.” 

There was a ring at the bell and soon 
after Parker, the venerable butler, en- 
tered, announcing Dr. Vaughn, an old 
family doctor and friend of the girls, 
since their father had left them father- 
less. 

“Show him in here, Parker,” said 
Christine, and after he had gone said to 
Alice: 

“I asked Dr. Vaughn to call and see 
you to-day—you are looking so pale 
lately that I thought he had best see you 
and prescribe some tonic for you.” 

Christine’s heart beat slowly at the 
lie, for she knew in her heart that no 
earthly tonic would ever restore Alice to 
health. 

Dr. Vaughn bustled cheerily into the 
room, and after greeting the two girls 
cheerfully, he turned his attention to 
Alice, and after pinching her cheeks and 
feeling her pulse, he produced his steth- 
oscope and proceeded to examine her 
chest. When he had completed his ex- 
amination, he motioned Christine to one 
side and gravely said: 

“It is no use, my dear! 
her mother !” 

Christine paled slightly, but the news 
was hardly unexpected and she was al- 
most reconciled. 

“There is no hope, Doctor? None?” 

“IT am afraid not,” he said kindly, and 
after shaking hands with Alice he left 
the room, Christine going with him to 
the door. 

Alice remained by the window, look- 
ing out into the garden at the side of the 
house. Christine soon returned and af- 
ter a moment Parker announced Harry 


She is like 


Mayne, who came eagerly into the room 
and greeted Christine rather perfunc- 
torily, hastened to Alice’s side and was 
soon engrossed in conversation with her. 
Christine regarded them with a sad 
smile on her face, and wondered how it 
would end—for her. 


While the two were engrossed in ear- 
nest conversation, Will Montgomery was 
announced by the butler, and followed 
close on his card. He was received rather 
coldly and distantly by Christine, who 
made no secret of her dislike of the man. 
Montgomery, however, only smiled his 
usual sneering smile and crossed the 
room to Alice, who stood by the window 
with Mayne by her side. She noted with 
fear the approach of Montgomery and 
seei ied to shrink from him, as he held 
out his hand in greeting. There was a 
look in his eyes which seemed to warn 
her to receive him pleasantly if she knew 
what was good for her. She allowed 
him to take her hand and he immediate- 
ly displayed such an air of ownership 
that Mayne was enraged but managed 
to hold his temper, while Alice essayed 
the introductions. 


There was an instant feeling of dis- 
like engendered by the meeting of these 
two men, so far apart in every way. But 
Montgomery did not seem to mind that 
he was disliked by people. He would 
only smile in an evil satirical manner, as 
if the whole affair was great amusement 
to him. 


He playfully but firmly pulled Alice 
over to the sofa and sat down with her, 
ignoring Harry Mayne completely, while 
Alice seemed powerless to do aught but 
obey him. Christine shuddered at the 
evidence of power that this man held 
over her little sister, while Mayne was 
too angry and hurt at her treatment of 
him, her accepted suitor, to think co- 
herently at all. He engaged himself in 
conversation with Christine, for a few 
moments, while Alice listened to her 
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companion, with fear shining out through 
her eyes. 

Suddenly he drew her closer and kissed 
her roughly, laughing at her evident dis- 
gust at his actions. His threat to tell 
Mayne and her sister about their par- 
ties at midnight together fairly unnerved 
Alice and she was ready to agree to any- 
thing if only Montgomery would go and 
leave her alone in peace and content. 

He rose soon after and managed to 
smile as Christine and Mayne in turn 
refused to shake hands with him on his 
leave, as they had on his entrance, but 
there was a look in his eye as though to 
warn them that they would pay dearly 
for their dislike of him. 

As soon as he had gone, Alice flew to 
Harry’s side, drew him aside into a cor- 
ner, and endeavored to convince him of 
her affection in spite of the evidence he 
had seen before his very eyes that day. 

She soon won him over, however, and 
Christine, as she slipped quietly out of 
the room, saw them standing closer to- 
gether, their arms about each other, and 
the world forgotten, with all its worries 
and disappointments. Had they but 
known what was in store for them be- 
fore another twenty-four hours had 
passed ! 

Late that night, Alice, whose rooin 
overlooked the garden, was awakened 
by the sound of gravel thrown against 
her window pane. Slipping out of bed, 
she threw on a robe, went to the win- 
dow, and raising the sash, leaned out. 
The night was clear and she could see a 
man’s face upraised to hers. It was 
Montgomery ! 


He called softly to her to come down 
at once to the parlor and let him in 
through the French windows. She re- 
fused at first, until a hoarsely whispered 
threat caused her to hurriedly reply that 
she would be down. 


A few seconds after, she crossed the 
parlor to the window, flung it open and 
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admitted Montgomery, who breathed 
heavily. From the odor of his breath, 
Alice realized with a new fear, that he 
had been drinking unusually. 

Montgomery attemped to kiss her but 
she eluded him for the moment and de- 
manded to know his errand there at that 
time of the night. He smiled cynically 
and replied that he had only called to 
pay a little friendly visit, while he again 
attempted a caress. Alice was by this 
time thoroughly frightened and backed 
rapidly away from the man, who crept 
after her with an evil light in his blood- 
shot eyes. With no thought but seeking 
safety from this man, Alice tried to 
evade his kisses, but he finally caught 
her and held her fast, while she strug- 
gled to release herself. 

The look in his eyes made her almost 
mad with fear of him, and when, in 
reaching out behind her for support she 
touched a cabinet, and her hand grasped 
a heavy metal vase, with desperation 
born of terror, she raised it and brought 
it down on the head of Montgomery, 
who sank to the floor without a groan, 
pulling with him the table that he caught 
as he fell, with a crash that must have 
been heard a block away! 

Alice stood for a moment dumbly 
looking down at the man she had struck, 
and then fell in a swoon beside him. 

Christine and Parker had both been 
awakened by the crash and both had 
come down stairs, but Christine had got- 
ten there first and after one look at the 
two forms upon the floor, she locked the 
door and then turned her attention to 
her sister. She raised her from the 
floor where she lay, and laid her gently 
on the sofa, then turned to Montgomery. 

Raising his head onto her lap, she saw 
with horror that after a slow movement 
of his arm, he suddenly went limp and 
lay quiet. He was dead! And as she 
laid him back on the floor, she noted that 
a large stain had been left upon the front 
of her kimona. 
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Alice recovered from her fainting 
spell and Christine was listening to her 
hysterical explanation of the affair when 
Parker was heard at the door, in con- 
versation with a policeman, who de- 
manded that he be allowed to enter. 
Christine assured him that all was well 
within, but to no purpose. He had heard 
inoment had 


thought he had seen a form slip through 


the crash and a before 
the window from the garden, and it was 


his duty to investigate. 


Hlurriedly sending Alice out of the- 


room by another door and telling her to 
go back to bed, Christine opened the door 
and the officer entered, followed by Par 
ker in a state of terror, which he seemed 
unable to control. 


One glance at the still form on the 





“I Killed Him!’ 


floor was enough for Officer O'Keefe, 


and he went to the window and blew 
his whistle for a brother officer who was 
nearby. He then Christine re- 


garding the occurrence, and although she 


asked 


denied knowing anything, he soon dis- 
covered the bloodstain on her’ kimona, 
and when his partner, Brown, arrived 
at the house, they arrested her and took 
her away. 

She had thought of Alice and of how un- 
able to bear such a burden she would be, 
ili and delicate as she was, and so Chris- 
tine resolved to take upon her stronger 














shoulders all the responsibility of her 
sister’s deed. She had made her supreme 
sacrifice! But it was not to be required 


of her after all. 


* * * * * * * * * 


A week later Alice lay in her room, 
while Dr. Vaughn and Harry Mayne 
bent over her. The old doctor shook his 
head ominously as he watched her and 
Harry seemed anxiously awaiting some- 
thing to happen. Suddenly while the 
doctor was in converse with Mayne at 
one end of the room, the sick girl started 
up in bed and began to shriek loudly as 
though some terrible vision was passing 
The physician and his 
companion hurried to her side to quiet 
her, but she called continually to Chris- 
“T killed him, Christine! 


before her eyes. 


tine, saying: 


| had to kill him!” 


+ * * 4 * * * * * 


In the Criminal Court room her sister 
was on trial for her life. She had repeat- 
edly refused to make any statement ex- 
cept to deny that there had been any one 
in the room the night of the murder ex- 
cept herself. That was to protect her 
sister, which she had decided to do at all 
costs, even at that of her own life. 

The attorney for the state had finished 
a strong address to the jury asking for 
the conviction of the woman on trial for 
the murder of Will Montgomery. He 
pointed out to the jury the apparent over- 
whelming evidence of the bloodstained 
kimona which was shown in court and 
which the prisoner admitted to be hers. 
lle showed how the prisoner made no 
defense except to deny the accusation 
After 
instructing the jury, Judge Hargrave or- 
dered them to go into the jury room and 
consult as to the verdict, when there was 
a disturbance at the door of the court- 
room and Alice entered, supported on 
the arms of Mayne and Dr. Vaughn. 
Mayne hurriedly asked permission of the 
court that Alice be allowed to make a 
confession, and the judge, at the earnest 


and he asked for her conviction. 
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Alice Confesses 


request of the doctor, an old friend, con- 
sented and instructed the jury to disre- 
gard the evidence until the conclusion of 
the new testimony. 

Supported by her friends, Alice re- 
lated in detail how Montgomery, taking 
advantage of her folly in going about 
with him, had forced himself upon her 
that night, and how, in deadly fear of 
him, she had struck him down. 

At the conclusion of her testimony she 
fainted and was carried into the judge’s 
private chambers in the court building, 
where the old doctor worked over her in 
an attempt to bring her back to con- 
sciousness. 

In the court all was confusion. The 
judge from his bench instructed the jury 
to find for the prisoner, and this being 
done, she was discharged from custody 


and hurried toward the little room where 
Alice lay. 

3ut Alice had passed away, and Mayne 
gently led Christine away from the still 
form on the couch in one corner of the 
room, and attempted to console her. He 
tried to thank her for her noble sacrifice 
for her sister, but she only smiled sadly 
and waived him gently aside as she went 
out of the room, after a last glance at 
her little sister, at last out of the reach 
of such men as Montgomery. 

Mayne looked longingly after her and 
as she turned he held out his arms to 
her as in appeal, but she only smiled, 
and taking a single rose from the bosom 
of her dress, she held it out to him. He 
stood with the flower to his lips as she 
went slowly out of the court room- 
alone. 








GET A HORSE, BILLY. 


It took nearly eight hours for Billy Quirk of the Solax Company to learn 
the difference between a spark plug and a brake. Billy nearly broke a $2,000.00 
Overland and Marian Swayne’s good nature while trying to learn to run the 
car. It all happened when the thespians were out rehearsing for “Auto Sug- 
gestion,” a recent release of the Solax Company. 




















By O. E. MILLER 











Have you ever heard of Lizzie—Lizzie Kelly down the street? 
Well, she never was a beauty, neither winsome, bright nor sweet. 
She was simply Gas House Lizzie, and her daddy plied the hod. 
Never raised in social grandeur, she was just a child of God. 


“She ain’t never had no learnin,’” sneered the ward-belle, Maggie Dunn, 
“When we useter ask her something, hully gee! but she was dumb.” 
She kept drudging at the washtub, where her life was dull and slow, 
Till one day the street got classy with a Moving Picture Show. 


Then it was that Lizzie sallied to the Photoplay each day, 

And the girls who saw her coming moved aside to clear the way. 
Maggie Dunn, with arms akimbo, sang out shrilly: “Well, gee whiz! 
Girls, just look and see what’s coming! Why, it’s Motion Picture Liz.” 


But poor Lizzie never minded all the jeers and taunts and grins, 

And a spirit full of vengeance was the least of all her sins. 

She would shift her gum quite knowingly, while mother heard her say: 
“Dey may like their sidewalk gabbing. ME for the Photoplay.” 


Soon there were no moving pictures in the radius of a mile 
Where you couldn't see Liz Kelly with her happy, homely smile. 
She would sit through bloody battles, gaze at reptiles and at bugs, 
Interwove with melo-drama, and its kisses, love and hugs. 


She could tell the plots of novels, works, alas, she’d never read; 
And the history of heroes, who in days of knighthood bled; 

Many themes of modern science, and of ships that sail the skies, 
Till Mag Dunn exclaimed in anger: “Gee! But Liz is gettin’ wise.” 


Thus a year or so passed swiftly; Lizzie changed her Gas House style. 
She read books about the pictures with the same old homely smile. 

And one day Patrecia Allen brought this news to Ann O’Toole: 

“Lizzie Kelly must be bug-house; she’s been shipped to Normal School.” 


Time has wrought some wondrous changes, which has ever been the rule: 
Erstwhile Motion Picture Lizzie now is teaching Grammar School. 
Maggie Dunn is slinging noodles for a Ten-Cent-Grab-Me-Lunch; 

Ann O’Toole works in a laundry with the balance of the bunch. 
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By CLARK DEARBORN 
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AKIHERA, head of the Japanese 
service, sat in his little 
side street in Tokio and 
there awaited the coming of Hoko- 
ruma, a remarkably successful agent 
of that same department. Hokoruma 
it was who had been responsible for 
many of the of the little 
brown men over the bearded Russians 
in the war; for 
Hokoruma had furnished his govern- 
ment with detailed plans and sketches 
of nearly all the important Russian 
forts and when the battles actually 
began the Jap gunners knew exactly 
in what portion of each fortification 
the powder magazine was located and 
so directed their shells that in many 
cases an within the fort 
drove out the Russians, leaving them 
completely at the mercy of the Jap 
artillery. 


secret 
office on a 


victories 


Russian-]apanese 


explosion 


Takihera smiled to himself as he 
waited, for now he was plotting an 
even more daring move. For years 
the Japs had dreamed of a colony in 
Southern California and plotted and 
planned to drift in so gradually that 
their great numbers would scarcely be 
noted by the Americans and some day 
—ah, who could tell! Might not the 
Japs arrive in sufficient numbers to 
warrant their successfully attacking 
the Americans within their own coun- 
try! A foothold once gained on the 
California coast and more troops could 
be rushed across the Pacific, the coast 
cities could be seized and garrisoned, 
and then the whole country would lie 
before them. Such dreams as this 
flitted through the wily head of Taki- 


TT 
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hera as he sat awaiting the coming of 
his most trusted secret agent. 

At last a curtain that screened a 
door parted and Hokoruma stepped 
within the room. He saluted briskly 
and then sank into a chair that stood 
on the opposite side of the big table 
from that on which Takihera lounged 
Glancing round to be sure they were 
alone, Takihera bent slowly forward 
and then began a conversation which 
was carried on in so low a tone that 
we cannot possibly hope to overhear 
it. Now and then a word spoken a 
trifle louder than usual might have 
given us a clew to the fact that the — 
United States, and forts over which 
the stars and stripes was wont to 
wave, were the topics of discussion, 
but the most of the talk was so sub- 
dued that we can not even catch the 
general drift of the remarks. 

As Takihera talked, Hokoruma nod- 
ded his head from time to time and 
nearly an hour later he arose, again 
saluted and then departed from the 
little office as quietly as he had en- 
tered, while Takihera 
smile softly to himself. 


continued to 


* * *x * * * * 


Three months later and we find our- 
selves in San Francisco and follow- 
ing handsome Lieutenant Pond to the 
home of Colonel Jones, commander of 
the troops quartered in the nearby 
forts. Lieutenant Pond was whistling 
happily as he approached the mansion 
in which Colonel Jones resided, and 
well he might, for he was about to call 
upon his fiancee, the talented and beau- 


tiful daughter of the Colonel. Every 
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young officer in the regiment envied 
the Lieutenant his good fortune in 
thus winning so easily the hand and 
heart of the fair Clara, who was the 
belle of the town. 

As the Lieutenant ran up the steps 
he encountered Miss Clara, who was 
just descending. Doffing his natty 
headgear, the Lieutenant begged per- 
mission to accompany his sweetheart 
on her errand and was invited to step 
within the waiting auto. 

“I’ve got to go down to that horrid 
servants’ employment bureau and find 
a new butler,” said Clara, as the two 
took their seats. “Mother has a dread- 








The Jap Is Hired 


ful headache this morning and so I’m 
compelled to attend to the matter my- 
self, for of course papa leaves every- 
thing like that for us to care for.” 

“Never mind, I’m glad of the chance 
to even have this little visit with you,” 
murmured Pond, “for lately you’ve 
been so busy getting ready for those 
charity bazaars that one can’t catch 
you alone for even a minute.” 


“You foolish boy,” answered Clara, 
as she tapped Pond playfully on the 
arny with her hand, “anyone would 
think you were abused, to hear you 
talk.” 

“Well, I don’t get half a chance to 
see you any more and really, dear, it 
isn’t fair,” said Pond in self-defense. 





“Why, just think; we haven’t had an 
evening alone together now in over 
two whole weeks, and before we were 
engaged we saw lots more of each 
other than we have since.” 

“Well, well, poor little boy; we'll 
have to see that you’re treated better 
in the future,” teased Clara as she 
soothed Pond as she would have done 
a schoolboy. 


“Oh, don’t tease!” grunted the Lieu- 
tenant. “You know you _ haven't 
treated me so nicely lately and I’m get- 
ting tired of playing second fiddle to 
a lot of bazaars, luncheons and other 
doings. As an engaged man, I think I 
have a right to see you once in a 
while, anyway.” 

“Well, dear,” responded Clara, now 
more serious; “if you'll promise not to 
tell daddy that I said a word to you 
about it, I'll tell you a little secret. 
lather tells me you have been gamb- 
ling at the Officers’ Club and he is 
furious about it. Says it’s conduct un- 
becoming a gentleman and that no 
young man shall become a son-in-law 
of his who carries on the way you 
have done. He was downright mad 
too, when he said it, and he’s plan- 
ning to have a heart to heart talk with 
you the first chance he has. He got 
me off in a corner of the library and 
made me promise to avoid you until 
after he’d had a chance to talk to you 
about it. I really didn’t care two cents 
about the old bazaar, but I just had to 
do something, and so I amused myself 
that way because I couldn’t see you.” 

As Clara related these facts Pond 
sank further back against the cushions 
and a deep scowl settled itself between 
his eyebrows. His face was dark as 
a stormcloud as she finished. “So 
that’s the way the Colonel feels, is 
it?” he asked. “Well, he and I had 
better have a heart to heart talk, and 
right away, too, for I won’t have him 
thinking such things of me. I have 
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been gambling pretty steep, but it was 
all in a good cause. One of the boys 
in the regiment has been gambling 
hard for a long, long time and has lost 
lots more than he can afford to lose. I 
have more than half suspicioned that 
the game wasn’t wholly on the square. 
In other words, I feared that cheating 
was going on, and so I got into the 
game several nights myself, with the 
hope of being able to discover who 
was making all the big winnings and 
whether or not we were playing with 
honest men or professional crooks. 
Well, I did play and lose. I have sat- 
isfied myself that all was not on the 
square, but I couldn’t actually catch 
the man who was cheating and so was 
helpless. I have tried again and again 
to induce my friend to stop playing, 
but he won’t believe that everything’s 
not all right and keeps right on losing, 
night after night. And now, your 
finnicky old dad wants to accuse me 
of conduct unbecoming a gentleman, 
simply because he doesn’t understand 
my trotting ’round with the bunch he 
may have seen me with, lately. Oh, 
it makes me sore! But then, that’s 
what a fellow gets for trying to help 
another!” 


“Oh, please don’t be angry with 
papa,” said Clara, now all solicitude 
for her lover. “He didn’t understand 
the circumstances; indeed he didn’t, 
and you have only to tell him the 
truth, when I know he’ll forgive you 
and say it’s all right for us to continue 
seeing each other as usual. Please go 
to him and tell him the story as you’ve 
just told it to me.” ir 


“Not much!” cried Pond. “Think 
I’ll go and do the baby act now that 
I know he’s sore? Well, I should say 
not! If he wants to think such things 
of me, let him. I don’t care. He can’t 
do anything about it that I know of. 
I won’t squall, no matter what hap- 
pens, and I don’t believe you’d like to 
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have me either, for you're an awfully 
game little girl yourself and admire 
gameness in others.” 

“But this isn’t gameness,” smiled 
Clara; “you’re just plain foolish not to 
tell daddy the whole story. Please go 
and tell him—for my sake.” 

“If anything would make me do it, 
that would, girlie; but truly, I just 
can’t. Others must know what the 
Colonel thinks of my conduct and 
they’d say I was playing the baby if | 
went to him and told the story as I’ve 
told it to you. I just can’t do it, Clara, 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

At this point the auto drew up in 
front of the employment bureau and 
the two got out and went within. 
Clara made known her wants to the 
manager and at last the latter sum- 
moned a sleek looking Jap, whom 
Clara looked carefully over, ques- 
tioned as to his previous employment, 
and finally accepted. 

Although the Jap butler presented 
Clara with first-class references, show- 
ing that he had been employed by 
some of the best families of Frisco, 
the readers, who have seen him before, 
will recognize him at once as the same 
wily looking Jap that we saw in the 
office of Takihera, in distant Tokio. 
Colonel Jones’ new butler was none 
other than Hokoruma! 

After their trip to the employment 
agency Clara and the Lieutenant re- 
turned to the girl’s home and then 
Pond left her, to go over to the Offi- 
cer’s Club for a smoke, before dress 
parade. Hardly had be stepped with- 
in the doorway before he came face to 
face with Colonel Jones, the father of 
his sweetheart. ; 

The Colonel’s crisply uttered 
“Young man, I want to see you!” 
didn’t tend to make Pond feel any 
easier as the two stepped into the de- 
serted library of the club and seated 
themselves. 
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“\Which do you prefer, court-martiai 
or to hand in your resignation?” began 
the Colonel, the moment the two were 
seated 

“Court-martial or my resignation!” 
stammered Pond, who was taken com- 
pletely aback at the words of his com- 
manding officer. 

“That's what | said, young man,” 
thundered Jones again. 
that | 


gambling 


“Surely you 
have 
the 
have been doing and permit it to con- 


must know cant any ot 


my officers Way you 


tinue. [Especially should | resent such 
conduct on the part of a young man 
seek the 
my daughter in marriage. 


hand of 
Now 
feel about the mat 
ter. I forbid you to see Clara again 


who has dared to 
you 
understand how I 
or to enter the house. I'll give you 
till tomorrow noon to make up you: 
mind which you prefer, court-martia! 
or to voluntarily hand in your resigna 
tion.” 

\Vith these words, and without eve 
waiting for a reply, che Colonel turned 
on his heel and left the room.  Lieu- 
Pond sat so still would 
have almost doubted that he breathed. 


Rapidly his conversation of the after 


tenant you 


noon passed again through his mind. 
“\Vow, but that was sudden!” he said 
to himself. “I sure didn’t have much 


chance to make any defense, even if 


[| had been so inclined; but there, | 
wouldn't have said anything, anyway 
It's just as I told Clara—lI’ll take my 
medicine and leave the old man to dis- 





cover, later on, that he’s made a mis- 
take. The old martinet, he won't get 
me to whimper, even if he does order 
me court-martialed.” 

The longer the Lieutenant thought 
over the matter, however, the deeper 
erew his concern, for he felt that Colo- 
nel Jones would surely carry out his 


threat to 


have: him court-martialed 


and, should he resign, he knew all his 


years of soldiering would have been 
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wasted. Furthermore, his years in 
the uniform of Uncle Sam had unhtted 
him for now taking up any other work 
in life. 

Suddenly, a brilliant plan occurred 
to him. The longer he thought of tt 
the more the scheme appealed to him. 
“I'll do it,” he finally decided. “Ii 
| can only persuade ‘Clara to elope 
with me—tonight—it’s a cinch the 
Colonel won't be so blamed anxious to 
prosecute his son-in-law tomorrow. 
Once really Clara’s husband, I'll have 
the Colonel all tied up in the affair 
We thinks so much of that great 
old record of his, and keeping the fam- 
ily name unspotted that he’d never go 
ahead That's 
the way out of it, all right, and now 
I've only to get Clara’s consent.” 


too. 


with a court-martial. 


Boldly, Lieutenant Pond rang the 
bell at the Jones home that evening 
With 
Hoko- 
ruma, who hadn’t even taken the pre- 
caution to change his name, into the 


after dress parade was over. 


equal boldness, he followed 








Plotting to Elope 





THE PERIL 


Clara 


laughed 


parlor. In a few moments 


joined him and while they 
and chatted over apparently inconse- 
quential things, Pond told her of the 
meeting with the Colonel and of his 
plan to escape punishment of any sort. 
“Come on, little girl, be game now,” 
he urged. “You've often told me that 
you'd do anything for my sake, and 
now here’s a chance to show that you 
We'll hustle off 
to a preacher and have the knot tied 
before ever that doting old father oi 
yours knows what's up.” 


meant what you said. 


Clara’s eyes were shining as she 


finally gave Pond a favorable answer 
and then the two separated, Pond tc 
get the license and arrange for a min- 
ister, while Clara went to her own 
room to prepare for the elopement, so 
soon to occur. Meanwhile, in the big 
just off the which 
Colonel Jones used for his private den 
and which also served him as an office, 
from which he transacted much mili- 


tary business, Clara’s father sat deep- 


room library, 


ly absorbed in a set of plans of the 


new harbor fortifications, which were! 


then under construction, totally 


own home. 


* * * * * * * 


Midnight had just sounded from the | 


distant clocks. Pond stood outside 


the Jones home, awaiting the signal | 


Clara’s window that 

The front of the was 
bathed in moonlight and the side alone 
was shrouded in the shadows cast by 
adjoining trees. 


from she 


ready. house 


the side of the house, Pond noted that 
all the windows were unlighted ex- 
cept the one which opened out of the 
Colonel’s own quarters, adjoining 
library. 


the 
“Gee, it can’t be the old man’s 
still up!” murmured the excited lover. 
He crept closer to the window, raised 
himself on his tip-toes and endeavored 


to look within. But, though the shade 


Was | 


As he glanced along | 


mn 
Ww 


was up a trifle, the back of a huge 
davenport, which stood just inside the 
room, interfered with his vision and 
he could see nothing, except a dim 
and flickering light, which made him 
half wonder if he had not discovered 
a burglar at work. 

Laughing at his fears, Pond stepped 
back to the front of the house and 
tossed a small pebble up against the 
window of Clara’s chamber. 

The girl raised the shade and stood 
for a moment looking down at her 
lover. She then bent down and hoarse- 
ly whispered. “The parlor window is 
open; step in and wait. I’ll be there 
in Her form was dimly 
outlined against the window and then 
she disappeared, Pond strode 
over to the parlor window, gently 
raised it, and stepped inside. 


a minute.” 
while 


He cau- 
tiously made his way to the library, 
carefully avoiding knocking his legs 
against chairs in the darkness, and 


then, smiling softly to himself, he 
stepped behind the curtains which 





un- |e 
conscious of what was afoot within his| 











The Spy Arrested 
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hung above the door leading from the 
library to the Colonel’s private den. 

As he did so, Pond almost shouted 
aloud at the sight which met his eyes. 
A figure, carrying a small dark lan- 
tern, was within the room and the man 
was bending over the Colonel’s desk, 
on which stood the plans of the har- 
bor fortifications. As Pond watched 
him, the stealthy visitor to the Colo- 
nel’s quarters cast the rays of the 
light here and there on the desk, seek- 
ing other documents, other plans. A 
chance ray of light shot upward to- 
ward the face as the light was moved 
about and Pond obtained an excellent 
view of the man’s features. It was 
Hokoruma, the Japanese butler! 

Crouching silently a moment where 
he stood, forgetful of his own stealthy 
purpose in visiting the house at the 
dead of night, Pond gathered his mus- 
cles for a quick leap, and then sprang 
upon the back of the intruder. The 
two went to the floor with a crash, up- 
setting a small smoking stand, and 
adding more clatter to the hubbub 
which was now being raised. 

Lithe as any cat, the little Jap rolled 
over and endeavored to free himself 
from Pond’s clutches. He gained a 
position atop of Pond’s back, but the 
Lieutenant still held one leg so that he 
could not escape. Struggling there on 
the floor, the two banged against 
chairs, bumped into tables and tore 
each other’s clothing. The noise of 
the struggle had caused others to 
awaken and soon lights flashed up in 
various chambers. 


Clara, who was dressed ready for 
the elopement, forgot that fact entire- 
ly, and crept downstairs to see what 
the hubbub was all about. Colonel 
Jones appeared in his pajamas and 
others of the household also came 
upon the scene. Stepping to the elec- 
tric switch against the wall, the 
Colonel turned on the lights and then 
discovered the two men, still madly 


grappling each other on the floor. 


Several soldiers appeared from with- 
out, who had been attracted by the 
lights and the unusual sounds that 
came from the Colonel’s home. 
Quickly the two were separated. As 
Hokoruma rose to his feet it was dis- 
covered that he still clutched in one 
hand the sheet of the harbor defense 
plan. 


“A spy!” yelled the Colonel, and 
gave an order that placed the now 
frightened little Jap under arrest. 
Two husky soldiers led him away to 
the guardhouse, while the Colonel 
turned to face the members of his own 
household, as though to demand the 
meaning of Lieutenant Pond’s appear- 
ance there. 


Seeing Clara fully dressed, a gleam 
of intelligence swept across the Col- 
onel’s face and he gruffly ordered the 
rest of the gathering back to bed, say- 
ing the excitement was over for the 
night, and curtly dismissing them. 
Once alone with Pond and Clara, the 
Colonel’s face softened. “Aha! I be- 
lieve I understand what you two 
young people were up to. But, my 
boy, that won’t be necessary now, I 
guess. You certainly have saved me 
trouble—perhaps a court-martial my- 
self, for those plans should never have 
been left so carelessly on my desk. 
They ought to have been locked up in 
a safe. Carelessness! Nothing but 
carelessness! But there, you saved 
me, by catching the Jap so handily. 
We'll call it quits, my boy. I see Clara 
is bound to have you, so guess I might 
as well consent. You have undoubt- 
edly saved me court-martial. I’ll save 
you one, for Clara tells me that you 
haven’t been entirely frank with me 
and that you had particular reasons 
for being in those card games over at 
the club. However, we'll say nothing 
more about that, Pond. Good-night!” 
and the Colonel slammed the door. 
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THE WANDERING GYPSY 


By R. R. NEHLS 
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WATCHED the old fellow as he was 
idling away a pleasant evening in 
front of a ’Frisco hotel. I sized him up 
for a miner, just in from the hills, and 
I was more than willing 
gab-fest with him. 

My experience with metals is confined 
to the baser kind—I’m traveling out of 
Chicago for a house hardware firm. But 
I’m always looking for a_ chance to 
strike up acquaintance with someone. I 
find it brightens one’s wits, and you 
never know where your next boost is 
coming from. 

So I watched the old fellow as he 
flicked away the flies with a folded news- 
paper and let the ashes of his black cigar 
splatter on his vest. 

Down the street came a gay-colored 
figure—a gypsy woman decked out in 
red and yellow, the national colors of 
the fortune-telling tribe. 

“Tell your fortune, mister?” she 
asked, but I turned my back and 
growled something about not having 
time for foolishness. 


to start a 


The old man must have seen my 
scowl, for after he had given the gypsy 
a round dollar that evoked a million 
blessings, he turned to me. 

“Young man,” he said, “don’t despise 
a gypsy. You never know what’s going 
to happen.” 

I slipped into a vacant chair. I knew 
there was a story coming. 

“Young man,” he continued, “if you'd 
seen what I’ve seen you’d never turn 
down a gypsy. It was a good many years 
ago, but the picture is clear.” 

“Bill Regan, I believe, was the mean- 
est man God ever let come into the 
world. He came from the East some- 


wheres and even the rattlesnakes in our 
county gave him the go-by. He was a 
grand nephew of old “Pap” Morgan, half 
owner of the Silverdore mine.” 

“In those days, old Pap just had a 
claim staked out and he lived in a cabin 
with his granddaughter, Marie. Now 
Marie Morgan was some girl in looks 
and spirit and she and her granddad 
were mighty snug and comfy until Re- 
gan showed up. No one knew what 
brought Regan to the gulch. Maybe he’d 
heard the old man had some gold in a 
hole in the ground.” 
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Fortune Telling 


“Anyway Regan was smart as a fox 
and mean as a hornet. He talked 
mighty sweet to his granduncle for a 
while and he honeyed the old man into 
giving him a quit claim deed to the mine. 
After he did that, his disposition 
changed. He began to put the boots to 
the old man and he began to get fresh 
around Marie, which was almost as hard 
for Marie to bear as Regan’s cruelty to 
her granddad. Oh, he was a _ sweet- 
scented proposition ! 


“On the day I’m telling you about, 
Marie was out in front of the cabin do- 
ing some of the chores a woman can al- 
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ways find to do when her work’s done in- 


side. mending 


< 


The old granddad was 
rope for some ore buckets and thinking 
how nice it would be for him and Marie 
if Regan would fall and break his neck.” 

“Regan showed up about half way to 
Hed had a 


wild night down at Whipple's camp and 


noon and he looked tough. 


he was hungry for breakfast and for a 


fight. ‘Step lively, my little pink and 


white fairy, he growled at Marie, ‘see 
if your dainty fingers can’t fix me up a 
mess o' grub.” The old man shook with 
anger at the insult to the girl and he half 
rose from his chair. Regan gave the oll 
man a kick that sent him to the ground. © 
“And right theres where the gyps\ 
came in. Regan didn't see the feeble old 
woman plodding up the path to the cabin. 
She'd walked all the way from Beatty s 
place and she was bent nearly doubie 
with age and weariness. but her eves 
were keen and she saw the kick that Re- 
gan gave to Pap. It would have been 
better for Regan if she’d been blind.” 


“Get up,” shouted Regan at Pap, “let's 





And he loaded the old 
man’s arms with picks and shovels and 


go to work.” 


started him down the path with blows 
He turned to see Marie giv- 
That 
was a situation that just suited Regan. 


and curses. 
ing the gypsy a drink of water. 


He came back to give the old woman a 
slap across the face and send her reeling 
down the path with an ear full of 
curses.” 


“That was the last Regan ever saw of 
the gypsy, but it wasn’t the last she saw 
She stood at the foot of the hill 
until Regan and Pap disappeared in the 
gulch. 


of him. 


Her arms were raised in impre- 
cation, as though she were calling down 
the vengeance of Heaven on Regan’s 
shoulders. When the 
she returned to the cabin. 


coast was clear 
Marie gave 
her food and in return the gypsy told the 


girl’s fortune.” 


* ‘Little one,’ she said, ‘you are in the 
midst of trouble and cannot see your way 
out. But your hand tells me that good 


fortune is near you. Watch for the dark 





“Bob” Burton 
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"We're Needed 


young man who is coming out of the far 
west.’ ” 

“The gypsy didn’t wait for Regan to 
return. She out the 
desert.” The old fellow paused. He 
tore the band from a fresh cigar. “Con- 


staggered into 


found these new-fangled smokes,” he 
said. He puffed and reflected until | 
thought he had forgotten my existence. 

“T don't take much stock in palmis- 
try,’ was my offering in the hope that it 
would put him back on the track of his 
yarn. 

“Young man,” he resumed, “you don’t 
know what you're talking about. There's 
a lot in palmistry and I know it.” 

“Out there in the desert there was a 
youngster named Burton—Bob Burton. 
He'd just turned twenty-one aand he was 
hiking from California to dig a fortune 
out of the rock. He sat down and took 
Not fifty 
feet away the old gypsy I’ve been telling 


a long drink from his canteen. 


you about was toiling along. Her steps 


were getting weaker and weaker and her 











Over There” 


path in the sand was a wavering line. 
Suddenly she fell exhausted. But Bur- 
ton didn’t know she was there. She was 
hidden by the cactus.” 

“T’ve often wondered what brings folks 
together like that. Is it fate? Some 
day all these strange things may be ex- 
plained to us.” 

“Anyway, Burton thought he’d enliven 
his lonely breathing spell. He pulled his 
gun and cut off a cactus leaf right over 
the gypsy’s head. She came back to life 
with a shriek of fear. Burton was the 
most surprised man in the world when 
he heard that woman’s cry out in the 
desert when he thought he was miles 
from a human being. He ran over ex- 
pecting to find her shot. But she wasn't. 
A drink from his canteen brought her to 
her feet.” 

‘“ “Who sent you here?’ she exclaimed.” 

“*Nobody,’ said Burton.” 

‘IT knew she 
The 


you were coming,’ 
‘I saw it in her hand. 


spirits have sent you!’ ” 


shouted. 
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“Burton thought she was cracked. 
‘You'd better rest a bit,’ he said.” 

““No rest for me,’ she replied. ‘You 
and I are needed over there.’ And she 
pointed in the direction of the Morgan 
cabin. Then she told him all she had 
seen and heard that morning.” 

“*Take me there,’ said the gypsy. 
Leaning on Burton’s arm, she and her 
spirit-sent friend walked toward the 
hills.” 

“The gypsy mumbled as she staggered 
on. ‘It’s a fool’s trip,’ thought Bob, ‘but 
it’s taking me to a meal at least, unless 
the old dame is completely daft.’ The 
gypsy insisted on going on and on. She 
would not stop to rest. Burton was tired 
enough himself but pride kept him at her 
side as she strode on. The woman 
seemed to gain strength as they neared 
the goal. Bob thought the walk would 
never end but finally he caught a glimpse 
of smoke through the undergrowth.” 

“In half an hour more they were in 
sight of the cabin. Bob and the gypsy 
were standing on a ledge of rock. Be- 
low them in a grassy hollow nestled the 
little home. The three dwellers there 
were at the cabin door. The grandfather 
was cringing at his seat by the step. Re- 
gan had just struck him with his fist.” 

“Burton saw the blow and saw the 
pain and anger painted on Marie’s face. 
The girl ran to Regan. ‘Don't strike 
him,’ she cried. ‘You coward!’ 

“Regan slapped her.” 

“Burton gave one mad cry of rage. 
He dashed down the narrow path. He 
did not stop to poise himself. One blow 
sent Regan to the ground, half con- 
scious.” 

Then Burton turned to Marie. The 
anger died in his heart—and something 
else took its place there.” 

““Did he hurt you?’ asked Bob.” 

“*No,’ she answered, ‘but I think 
you've hurt him.’ ” 

Burton and the girl turned away and 
sat on the bench beneath the window. 


Neither of them saw the look that Regan 
gave Burton. Neither heard the mut- 
tered threat.” 
“Something else had come into the 
lives of both of them, I guess. They for- 
got all about Regan. Marie forgot 
about her grandfather, who still sat 
blinking by the doorstep. But she told 
Bob all about herself, how Regan had 
come and robbed them of their little 
mine, of his cruelty and her grandad’s 


‘misery.” 


“The gypsy still stood on the ledge, a 
picture of menace as she looked down at 
the couple, her arms folded and a grim 
smile on her lips.” 

“‘Tet’s stroll,’ said Bob to Marie. 
‘I’ve got a friend on the ledge over there 
and she'll be anxious to see you.’ ” 

“It may have been jealousy, I’m sure 
it wasn’t rheumatism that brought that 
sharp twinge to Marie’s heart. But she 
smiled again when Bob went on to ex- 
plain how he had met the gypsy in the 
desert.” 

“As they walked toward the ledge 
Regan leered through the half-closed 
door of the cabin. He slipped quietly 
toward the ledge until he stood almost 
beneath the boulder that marked its sum- 
mit. Bob and Marie followed the path. 
They would come into sight among the 
bushes in a moment. Regan drew his 
gun and took careful aim. He meant to 
fire as soon as Burton’s head came into 
sight.” 

“The woman on the ledge saw it all. 
It was like a play being acted before her 
eyes. It was useless for her to shout a 
warning to Burton. For once, she 
thought, the spirits were going to disap- 
point her. She leaned over the ledge and 
saw Regan half crouched below her, his 
revolver pointed unwavering at the 
opening in the brush.” 

“At her foot was the boulder. With 
a cry of joy she put her shoulder to it.” 

“She thought it would never move. 
She gave it every ounce of strength. 
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The stone tilted, lost its balance and _ her back to her granddad. But he never 


fell.” forgot that gypsy.” 
“Marie and Bob found the boulder “Call for Mr. Burton,” yelled a bell 
and its victim.” boy, at my elbow. 
My new found friend rose. “Coming,” 


“God in his anger has killed Regan,’ 


he said. 
said Marie.” 


And he left me out on the piazza, 
“Bob put his arms about her and led dreaming. 





FELINE INTERFERENCE. 


The Solax Stock Company was busy at work the other day when Marian 
Swayne’s pet cat walked calmly into the scene being snapped, during the pro- 
duction of “The Wooing of Alice.” Ed Warren lost his dignity for just a 
moment and swore—says. the press agent. All of which illustrates what a 
nuisance a cat can be, once it becomes stagestruck. 








SHAKESPEARE AND ELECTRICITY. 


In the big light effect scene of “A Sister’s Sacrifice,” the Solax release of 
May 15th, George Paxton comes down a flight of stairs holding an electric 
lamp which gives an excellent light and shade effect. Poor Paxton had a wire 
running up his trousers leg, through his coat and down through his sleeve. 
The wire grew hot and—Paxton says now that he has played everything from 
Shakespeare to an electric lamp. 








Attention! Picture Fans! 


A Series of Ten Handsomely Mounted Pictutes of Popular 
Independent Players Is Being Prepared For You. 


One Dollar Takes the Whole Set 








Remember these pictures are six by eight inches in size, suitable 
for framing, and are just the thing with which to decorate your 
dens or cozy corners. 


Nothing Cheap About These Pictures But the Price. 
You’d Pay a Quarter Each for Them at an Art Store. 
Fill out the blank you see below and mail it TODAY. 





The Phategiey Magazine 
Suite 401-402 Heisen Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the set of ten mounted pictures of Independent players described in the May 


number of your magazine. Enclosed find $1.00 to cover the cost of the pictures and the 
mailing. 
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Conducted by 


ITH a circuit of over one hundred 
W photoplay theaters, scattered in 
cities with a population of from 25,000 
up, and stretching from New York City 
in the East to San Francisco in the West; 
St. Paul in the North and Galveston in 
the South, plans are being formulated 
for the active acquirement of moving- 
picture houses of the better class, already 
established, and for the building of oth- 
ers. An organization will be formed and 
the business conducted much along the 
lines pursued by the F. W. Woolworth 
Company, which has a chain of five and 
ten-cent stores throughout the country. 
A central office and two sub-central offi- 
ces will be maintained ; one in New York 
City, one in Cleveland and the other in 
St. Louis, and exchanges will be oper- 
ated in New York City, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Denver, St. Paul and at 
several other necessary points. 


30th Independent and Licensed pic- 
tures will be used, only the very best of 
each being booked. Each-theater will 
have its own manager, who will be under 
instruction from the central or sub-cen- 


tral office, reporting daily. The price of 





























A. W. THOMAS 


admission at all times will be ten cents. 

Cleveland, New York and Connecticut 
capitalists are said to be back of the 
proposition, which, it might be said, 1s 
practically in the embryo stage, but op- 
tions are being rapidly secured and plans 
pushed as fast as possible. One impor- 
tant feature of the organization is that 
no “store-room” shows are to be consid- 
ered; each shall conform with the fire 
laws of the state and be a first-class pho- 
toplay theater in every sense. The de- 
velopments will be watched with interest. 


From the time of the introduction of 
Johannes Gutenberg’s movable type; of 
the little instruments invented by Stamp- 
fer and Plateau, down through the stud- 
ies and researches of the German pho- 
tographer, Anschutz; the delicate work 
of Muybridge and the wonderful genius 
of Edison, has come the remarkable pho- 
toplay picture machine, carrying with it 
work for thousands, opening up new 
avenues of instruction, displaying matter 
of interest and making a place in the 
records of greatest inventions that will 
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go on and on in improvement and edu- 
cational advancement. 

The little workshop of years ago has 
been transformed into a gigantic indus- 
try; where dollars were used then, hun- 
dreds of thousands are necessary to-day ; 
the small capital of early inventors and 
their enterprises has grown to be an in- 
vestment of over $100,000,000 in ma- 
chinery, houses, studios and equipment. 
Over 8,000,000 people enter moving-pic- 
ture playhouses every day in the year 
except Sunday, requiring nearly 15,000 
theaters to accommodate them. Thirty 
companies are turning out on an average 
of 144,000 feet of film a week, requiring 
2,304,000 separate pictures and giving 
a straight performance for thirty-six 
hours. This does not include the vari- 
ous concerns making industrial and fea- 
ture films. 

Photoplay patrons pay nearly $50,000 
daily to see the “movies.” New York 
City leads in patronage, with about 250,- 
000; Chicago being a close second, while 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Los 
Angeles theaters show to unnumbered 
thousands. 


The rapidity with which film can be 
produced is shown in the case of a recent 
pugilistic bout, when an _ enterprising 
manufacturer had his camera men on 
the ground, snapped each round as it was 
fought and in less than four hours after 
the “knockout” the films were exhibited 
in several theaters in the city in which 
the company is located. 


A syndicate headed by C. J. Hite, of 
Chicago, has acquired the plant of the 
Thanhouser Company, at New Rochelle, 
New York. What effect the sale will 
have on other Independent companies re- 
mains to be seen, but the rumor is rife 
that certain other plants are under op- 
tion, the syndicate aiming to acquire at 


least three more of the leading Independ- 
ent studios. The same interests already 
control the Reliance and Majestic comi- 
panies. 





New photoplay theaters throughout 
the United States, approximating $700,- 
000 to build and equip, were announced 
during the past thirty days. 





Moving pictures of the ill-fated White 
Star liner, “Titanic,” showing Captain 
Smith in command; depicting first, sec- 
ond and third promenade decks and va- 
rious other scenes of interest, including 
the huge telephone and ship chart ; show- 
ing the “Titanic” pulling out from 
Southampton while thousands shouted 
“Bon voyage,” were shown in different 
parts of the country within a few hours 
after the Carpathia landed the “Ti- 
tanic’s” survivors. Some enterprise. 


In accordance with the desire of hosts 
of its readers “The Implet,” the bright, 
newsy little publication devoted to the 
“Imp” pictures is to be enlarged. The 
number of its pages will be increased 
and its scope will be widened so as to 
embrace all phases of motion picture 
progress and industry. Its weekly cir- 
culation is said to be the largest of any 
purely moving picture publication and 
steps are being taken to materially in- 
crease it. “The Implet’” has the declared 
support of the exhibitors as well as the 
mantifacturers and the trade. It does 
not in any way compete with any exist- 
ing publication but is in a class by itself. 
It does not clash with the papers that 
deal with the dramatic aspect of the pic- 
tures but appeals more particularly to 
exhibitors and the trade generally. It is 
edited by Mr. Thomas Bedding, who 
took up the practical and journalistic 
side of moving picture making in Lon- 
don some fourteen years ago. 
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A® MAND DU VAL, young and hand- 
was like other young 
men with whom he was thrown in con- 
tact. His parents were aristocrats of 
the old French regime, and as a conse- 
quence, as with most of these gentry, 
they were not very well stocked with the 
goods of this world. 


some, not 


However, their 
pride was equal to their poverty, as it is 
usually in such cases. Armand possessed 
this pride of family in a large degree, 
yet when he met Camille at the opera 
one night he fell desperately in love with 
her. 

Nothing strange about that, one might 
say, since the lady in question was beau- 
tiful to look upon and very youthful; 
but be it known that this self-same lady 
belonged to a set, that even the humble 
trades-people were feign to ignore, 
though willing enough to accept any 
profit which might accrue to them from 
the profligacy of their living. In a word, 
Camille, as she was known, belonged to 
that half of the world which ignores 
conventional living. The Count De G- 
was her best friend, while an old Duke 
showered on her the costliest of pres- 
ents as a doting father might do with 
his spoiled child. 

Margaret Gautier was the name of 
this girl, but by the appellation of 
“Camille” was she known to the habitues 
of the opera and the resorts generally 
where those of her kind were wont to 
be in evidence. This renaming of the 
girl was due to her love of the flower 
of that name, which she constantly car- 
ried, and as this flower was known to 
be changeable, it was the young lady’s 
whim to consider it emblematic of her 


own personality, though in truth this 
was not the case. 

Camille was different from the women 
of her class. She despised the fripperies 
of life which had a special appeal for 
the addle-pated empty-skulled beauties 
who revel in the ephemeral glory of the 











The Lovers 


white ways of the world. Her bringing- 
up amid these debaucheries had failed 
to blunt the charm of a womanliness that 
would have done credit to a St. Agnes; 
while an intellectuality that a De Stael 
might have prized was undulled and 
shone brilliantly in her wit and conver- 
sation. 

Camille at first treated Armand’s love 
very lightly—regarding his passion as 
but a boyish fancy. But Armand was 
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Luncheon in Gamille’s partments 


not to be set aside so easily. He called 
at her lodgings and awaited her advent. 
Accompanied by his friend Gaston, he 
gained entrance to the house and the 
apartment of Prudence. This lady was 
a friend of Camille and the opposite of 
her in every way imaginable. She was 
short, fat and forty; gay, frivolous and 
sensual; but, withal, she had a heart and 
could sympathize with others, when mis- 
fortune overtook them, providing it 
didn’t make too much of a drain on her 
own daily routine. 

When Armand and Gaston entered, 
Prudence received them effusively. Ar- 
mand bowed with all the dignity of his 
raising, but Gaston of the rubicund face 
and rotund form, who knew not of 
dignity, seized the voluptuous Prudence 
in his embrace and whirled her about 
the room to the imminent peril and de- 
struction of numerous pieces of bric-a- 
brac. When this whirlwind of joyous 
adiposity had somewhat subsided, Ar- 
mand made Prudence acquainted with 


his desire to know more of Camille, and 
she promised him gaily that his wish 
should be gratified at the earliest mo- 
ment. And this moment transpired 
sooner than either had anticipated. 

Camille’s apartments abutted on those 
of her friend, Prudence. She had re- 
turned from the opera, accompanied by 
the Count De Verville. The Count was 
a handsome man and very accomplished 
among men, but to a woman «f£ Camille’s 
wit and brilliance he appeared dull and 
insipid. The girl took no pains to show 
how depressing his society was to her, 
and was at times positively discourteous 
to him; yet nothing she said or did ever 
feased him or deterred him from show- 
ering his favors upon her. 

On this occasion his attentions were 
irksome to her. He had been unusually 
kind and attentive all the evening; per- 
haps that was the reason. Camille 
walked to the window and sat on the sill. 
The Count came to her side, offering 
her a cushion and warning her of the 
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danger of her position. Camille waved 
him away imperiously and as he dis- 
consolately turned and left her she beck- 
oned across the airshaft to the apart- 
ments of Madam Prudence, whose win- 
dow looked out towards her own. 


Prudence, ever on the alert, espied 
her and came to her window. Then 
Camille hallooed to her, “Come over at 
once and help me rid myself of this 
bore.” She then turned back into the 
room and ignoring the renewed atten- 
tions of the Count she began to toll off 
the minutes until Madam’s interruption 
should prove a happy release for the 
evening. In the meantime the Madam, 
having ‘received the message, turned to 
Armand, and with unassumed pleasure 
in her voice, exclaimed, “Now, my dear 
Armand, you will have your wish. Come 
with me. I shall introduce you to the 
woman you love,” and so saying, she 
led the way towards Camille’s apart- 
ments. 


Camille’s surprise was not at all as- 
sumed, as it might have been had Madam 
Prudence alone burst in upon her. 
When the latter introduced Armand she 
received him with real pleasure; then 
calling her maid she requested her to 
fetch the Count’s hat and cane. The 
annoyance of the latter at being thus 
summarily dismissed was only equaled 
by that which the unexpected intrusion 
occasioned. 


After the Count had taken his de- 
parture, Gaston’s hilarious nature burst 
forth. First he essayed a waltz with the 
fair Camille, much to Armand’s annoy- 
ance and the lady’s amusement. How- 
ever, she gently repulsed his well-inten- 
tioned act and came to Armand’s side. 
The disgusted Gaston immediately seized 
upon the plethoric form of Prudence, 
who had been discoursing discordant 
music on the clovichord, and whirled her 
about the room, meanwhile humming the 
Blue Danube. But Madam didn't take 

















The Count is Challenged 
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kindly to the bearish waltzing of the 
jocund Gaston and breaking away, she 
again essayed the evolving of dissonant 
notes from the instrument. 

Camille, turning to Armand, gracious- 
ly offered to take a turn around the 
room with him, Armand being at once 
transported to the seventh heaven. Her 


perfumed breath on his cheek was like: 


the zephyrs of Paradise. But Camille 
was frail and the effort she made to 
please Armand, with its attendant ex- 
citement, was an overtax on her consti- 
tution, and a fit of coughing was the re- 
sult. Leaving the room hurriedly she 
entered the boudoir which adjoined, 
leaving Armand in deep agony gazing 
after her. Madam Prudence came to 
his side and putting her hand gently ou 
his shoulder, she whispered in his ear: 
“He who hesitates is lost. Go and con- 
sole her.” 


Armand needed no urging—though 
the innate delicacy which he possessed 
forbade him at first from taking advan- 
tage of the suggestion—though the av- 
erage mortal under similar circumstances 
would have acted on impulse. Armand 
found his heart’s desire seated on the 
edge of a dainty bed almost in a state 
of collapse. Overcome with a flood of 
emotion he poured out his very soul 
and laid his heart bare at her feet, meta- 
phorically speaking; physically he threw 
himself there and clasping her knees he 
sobbed out his love. Camille was almost 
overpowered by this flood of emotion 
and only by a great effort at mastery did 
she conquer her own. But in that mo- 
ment she surrendered herself to this 
youth who was different from all others 
and for the first time in her life she was 
in love. 

Matters moved rapidly after that for 
these two. Camille broke off relations 
with the Count and the old Duke, and 
then during the ensuing summer, in a 
sequestered spot in the country, they 
passed a paradisical existence. Then 





came a cataclysm to their Elysium on 
earth. The sister of Armand was about 
to be married to the Marquis D’Lisle. 
A month before the time set for this 
event, the father of the groom came ‘o 
Armand’s father and declared, that hav- 
ing learned of the relations existing be- 
tween the brother of his son’s fiancee 
and a certain notorious woman, he 
would be compelled to break the engage- 
ment and his son’s heart unless Duval 
Pere could disrupt the former arrange- 
ment. 

Whereupon, Duval Pere sought out 
Camille and laid the matter before her. 
He did this in the absence of his son. 
At first Camille rebelled, and the old 
man was overcome at the great love he 
saw flaming in the girl's heart for his 
boy. And finally he saw that it was due 
to her wonderful love for his son that 
she agreed to forsake him and suffer all 
the contumely which the act must bring 
down on her devoted head. 

Thus Armand found himself deserted 
by the woman who had sworn to love 
him and at once he sunk into the depths 
of the profoundest misery. Little did 
his father think how great was the un- 
happiness which he had caused his son. 
Had he seen to the boy’s morals in his 
earlier years this terrible sacrifice need 
not have been made. The father’s ac- 
tion now was due entirely to a selfish and 
worldly motive and it proved disastrous 
to the two chief factors. 

Some months after the marriage of 
his sister, Armand, to divert his mind, 
entered one of those questionable re- 
sorts, where people of the best breeding 
mingle with the scum and crumbs of 
society. Here, face to face, he and 
Camille met, she on the arm of the 
Count. The girl’s face went ghastly 
at the sight of her beloved one. Ar- 
mand grew dizzy with the shock her 
presence occasioned. Then _ bitterness 
and hate surcharged his wracked soul, 
and turning to one of the painted dam- 
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sels of the place, he offered his arm and in her face and declared he had blotted 


turned away. out the score which was held against him 
That night he gambled at one of the for past favors. 
tables. Then challenging the Count he Poor Camille! Wretched woman! 


made him also a victim of the fearful She was paying dearly for the sin of 
run of luck which had been his. Rising illicit loving and he who had sought her 
to his feet he advanced to where Camille and won her, enmeshing her by his 
was standing as if transfixed. Then call- great passion, was her executioner! 
ing all to witness, he flung his winnings Camille’s end was hastened. What a 
grand and noble woman she would have 
made if her environment had been dif- 
ferent! When Armand’s father learned 
how true she had been to her compact 
with him, he wept bitter tears of re- 
proach for having been the instrument 
of her torture. 

Armand, after many vicissitudes, at 
last knelt by her couch and learned from 
those lips of hers, whose utterances at 
one time had power to sway his very 
soul, the true story and cause of all their 
wretchedness. Then he beheld her as 
one transfigured, purified in the consum- 
ing power of a great love, and his own 
great passion was again revived from 
its slumbers, freed from the smothering 
covers of bitterness and hate. And as 
the smoldering embers shot once more 
into flame, his beloved kissed him for 
the last time with lips of earthly warmth. 
A smile flitted across her pale, sweet 
face, and he held in his arms the lifeless 
form of Camille. 

















Renunciation 


AMERICAN PL ANS TWO- REEL SUBJECTS. 


The American Film Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is planning a 
number of elaborate two-reel subjects for production in the new Chicago 
studio, now rapidly nearing completion. Some especially good scenarios are 
under advisement and it is freely predicted that the American has some sur- 
prises in store for independent exhibitors. The American will soon be in 
position to produce subjects of every possible kind and is throwing open its 
doors for the consideration of every variety of good ideas. 

What effect the photoplay drama as depicted by Bernhardt, Rejane, Mil- 
dred Holland and others, together with such productions as Dante’s “Inferno,” 
the “Odyssy” spectacle and others will have on the legitimate productions and 
spectacles, the leading house managers are unwilling to say. But, on the in- 
side, plans are being made to grasp the situation, the theatrical men realizing 
that the photoplay drama has come to stay. 

Since the police of Prague have inaugurated a system of detection of 
criminals by the use of moving pictures, the idea has spread to the United 
States and is to be “tried out” by the detective bureaus of a number of cities, 
especially Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Scotland Yard, also, is considering the 
new system. 
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TILL the resitless tide of great events 

and great actors is rolling under the eye 
of the motion picture camera. The irre- 
sistible call of the camera has finally in- 
duced Nat C. Goodwin, America’s great- 
est actor, to answer the call and within 
the past few weeks he gracefully suc- 
cumbed and signed a contract with Mr. 
H. A. Spanuth of the General Film Pub- 
licity and Sales Company to personally 
stage his own version of Oliver Twist, 
personally enacting the role of “Fagin,” 
the Jew, in which role he has acquired 
international fame. 








Fagin and Oliver 


Charles Dickens’ great novel, ‘Oliver Twist,’’ 
brings great actor before the camera 
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Nat Goodwin in Motion Pictures i 
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There can be no doubt that this is one 
of the most pretentious events ever at- 
tempted in the moving picture world, 
uniting as it does in one volume, two of 
the world’s great personalities, Charles 
Dickens, the foremost novelist of his 
time, and Nat C. Goodwin, who has eas- 
ily maintained a prominent place on the 
stage for the last twenty-five years. In 
making this production, Mr. Goodwin 
has left no stone unturned in ‘order to 
obtain the best and most salient features 
in the celebrated novel of Oliver Twist, 
which has been translated in every known 
tongue in the civilized world, and is as 
familiar on the shores of the Baltic as it 
is in the white cliffs of Albion. 

Participating with Mr. Goodwin in 
this production are players of first re- 
pute, making this one of the most notable 
companies that has ever been gathered 
in any country. In all the versions of 
this play that have been made, and their 
name is legion, there is not one that con- 
tains the salient features put into the 
novel by the master hand of Dickens that 
will appear in the version made by Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Charles Dickens was only twenty-six 
years of age when Oliver Twist was pub- 
lished. As has been pointed out, he was 
writing at a time of extraordinary men- 
tal strain and activity. Pickwick was 
not yet finished and Nicholas Nickelby 
had been begun; in fact, the first volume 
was finished. It took the genius of 
Charles Dickens one year’s time before 
he brought the malignant career of “Fa- 
gin” to a close. When we recall the 
many and varied individuals in Oliver 
Twist, not to speak of the numerous 
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characters in Nicholas Nickelby and 
Pickwick, the wonder is all the greater 
when it is remembered that every separ- 
ate character, as it sprang fron his brain, 
assumed for him a living reality. 

ven as early as this Dickens was the 
subject of attack on the part of certain 
I-nglish reviewers, and especially of the 
Quarterly Review, which had the auda- 
city to declare that the genius of the 
mightiest magician of the age was al- 
ready exhausted. “Signs are not want- 
ing,’ wrote this worthy sage, “that the 


particular vein of humor, which has 


hitherto yielded such attractive metal, 1s 
worked out. If he persists much longer. 
it requires no gift of prophecy to forete!l 
his fate. He has risen like a rocket, he 
will come down like a stick.” 

In referring to this article Dickens, in 
a letter to 1837, 


l-oster in November, 





wrote as follows: “I hope to do great 


things with ‘Nancy.’ If 1 can only work 
out the idea | have of her I think | may 
defy Mr. Blank and all carping critics.” 
It took him a year to work out the fates 
of “Fagin,” “Naney” and “Bill Sykes,” 
and how well his work has been done 
was shown in the Dickens Centenary, 
when every country in the world bowed 
reverence to this 
pen. \Vhen 
Twist was pulished, the Quarterly Re- 
view returned to the charge, 


its head in master 


craftsman of the Oliver 
and ac- 
cused the author of aiding and abetting 
those whose aim is to degrade the na- 
tional minds by a series of representa- 
tions which must familiarize the minds 
of rising generations with the hearts, 
deeds, nature and character of the vari- 
ous dregs of humanity. 


The article, which especially rotsed 

















Nat Goodwin as “*Fagin’ 





NAT GOODWIN IN 


Dickens to thought, was the assertion 
that “Nancy” was contrary to the laws 
of human nature and experience every- 
where, especially in England. Dickens’ 
reply to this ridiculous criticism deserves 
to be quoted: 

“It is useless to discuss whether the 
conduct and character of the girl seems 
natural or unnatural, probable or im- 
probable, right or wrong, IT IS TRUE, 
Every man who has watched these mel- 
ancholy shades of life knows it to be so. 
It suggested to my mind long ago, long 
before I dealt in fiction, by what I often 
saw and read in actual life around me. 


From the introduction of that poor 
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wretch to the laying of her bloody head . 
on the robber’s breast, there is not one 
word exaggerated. It is the truth, for it 
is true. He lives in such depraved mis- 
erable breasts as hope yet lingering ! 
the last fair drop of watter at the bot- 
tom of the dried-up, weed-choked well. : 
It involves the best and worst shades of 
our common nature. Much of its black 
hues and something of its most beauti- 
ful. It is a contradiction and an appar- 
ent impossibility, but it is true.” 

Nothing in the realms of cinematogra- 
phy so well lends itself to camera por- 
traiture as Charles Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist. 





grounds. 
said: 


separate pictures of the explosion. 


strength.” 


used in films. 





SOLAX BURNS AUTO FOR REALISM. 


An expensive touring car was recently burned on the Solax studio 
Madame Blache, in talking to reporters on the burning of the car, 
“\While it is not an ordinary thing to wantonly destroy an expensive 
automobile, still if the Solax company believes that the plot or thread of a 
moving picture demands anything of the kind the matter of expense never 
stands in the way. The car that we used, to be sure, was a Duracgq, three years 
old, and its engine was pretty well out of commission. 
pair, however, and was far from being a candidaate for the junk heap. 

“The picture in which the car was destroyed was entitled ‘“Mickey’s Pal,” 
and it tells a story of two crooks, one of whom reforms. 
One we will use in the motion picture; 
another will be used in the ‘Animated Weekly,’ published by the Gaumont Com- 
pany, and still another we have in reserve. There are a number of very inter- 
esting complications in the story, all of which make it a picture of great 


The picture was put on the stage under the supervision of Edward War- 
ren, director of the company. It is said to be one of the strongest pictures ever 
The principal roles in the picture were filled by Darwin Karr 
and Lee Beggs, the leading men of the Solax Stock Company. 


It was not beyond re- 


We secured three 











known in Western theatrical circles. 





AMERICAN HIRES MORE ACTORS. 


Patrons of American films have no doubt wondered as to the identity of 
the new face seen in Western pictures of the American Film Manufacturing 
Company. The newcomer is M. A. Nillan, a young man of promising ability, 
who has already scored a notable triumph under the “Flying A” banner. 
lan has been playing second leads for the last four or five weeks. 


Nil- 
He is weld 





























HE TIME, the. PLACE and the 
REASON. 


In this great world of ours, one of the 
greatest problems which is facing man- 
kind is the best means of saving time and 
getting the most out of it at the right 
time. 

Each day, trains go _ thundering 
through the country at an almost incon- 
ceivable rate and the answer is to save 
time. A few hours, minutes or seconds 
may mean thousands of dollars, thou- 
sands of defeats or thousands of victo- 
ries. 

Evening is the TIME FOR PLEAS- 
URE, to throw off the yoke of daily 
cares and enjoy yourself, but what every- 
one looks forward to is getting the most 
out of the time spent. 


There is a PLACE to go, where you 
forget your troubles, rest your mind and 
get the most enjoyment out of the time 
and that place is the Moving Picture 
Show. 


The REASON for this is very plain 
and closely connects with the cry of the 
present age, “How well can I use the 
next minute?” 


In the short but reasonable length of 
a picture show, you are lead into the 
depths of tragedy, the gripping climax 
of everyday life and the pleasures of 
comedy. Before one picture can tire 

















you, another has succeeded it, which 
brings new thoughts and emotions. 

When you attend a theater and pay 
$1.50 for a seat, you are seldom inter- 
ested in every action and when you have 
remained in one seat for three or four 
hours in a dignified posture and the war- 
ders of sleep knock upon the eyelids, you 
can not help feeling peeved and growl 
all the way home, that even though it 
were a good show, it was a poor invest- 
ment of your time, when you could have 
witnessed three or four equally as inter- 
esting pictures in an hour and then get 
home in reasonable time to get plenty of 
sleep. 

Let us all discover that 5 or 10 cents 
invested in an hour’s entertainment at a 
picture show will save TIME, MONEY 
and USELESS ANGER. 





The Photoplay actor has no bed of 
roses, as supposed by a great many. 

He must accomplish by natural ability 
and gesture what his brother stage actor 
can elaborate by speech. He must labor 
on without applause or direct encourage- 
ment from those who see his work and, 
in some cases, even remain unknown to 
the thousands, who would praise him if 
his management would only surrender 
his name. 

The best way to give the actor the 
proper praise he merits is by inducing 
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the managers of your home theaters to 
announce on their bulletins the cast of 
leads in each picture, and this would not 
be a hard task, if the said manager 
would keep himself posted by reading 
the current magazines on Moving Pic- 
ture news. 


The best advertisement of a film is the 
popularity of the actors comprising its 
cast. 

A number of years ago Miss Florence 
Lawrence was acting leads with King 
Baggot of the Imp films and since Miss 
Lawrence has become so popular in the 
Licensed pictures, numerous inquiries 
are submitted regarding the actor who 
used to lead with her in the Imp Com- 
pany. 

It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce that Mr. King Baggot is still the 
same sterling actor and helps boost the 
Imp films to their high standard of ex- 
cellence. 





The once popular addition to the Mov- 
ing Picture Show of.the Illustrated Song 
is no longer accepted by the majority of 
the patrons. 

The cause of this phase is the apparent 
lack of good singers. 


Too many times the audience is forced 
to listen to some fog horn warble or 
ghastly scream, or else hear but a few 
faint sounds coming from somewhere, 
which requires an interpreter and even 
then they thank their stars that the vocal 
efforts are faint. 


The rapid development of the Motion 
Picture has created such an interest to 
the public that only the pictures satisfy 
them and they think nothing of leaving 
a theater in crowds during the singing 
of a song. 

Recently experiments have been tried 
with mechanical song effects, but even 
that does not please in a picture theater, 
where the people go to enjoy the film 
productions. 


If the people want pictures, give them 
pictures and cut out the song. 





One Motion Picture publication won- 
ders what name could be applied to the 
patrons of a picture show, since the word 
audience comes from the Latin gerund, 
“Audiens,” meaning “to hear.” 

How about “Vidience,” which means 
“to see or witness.” 





The best advertising medium of the 
Photoplay is the magazine devoted to 
its phases. 

The readers of the magazine become 
interested in certain film stories; they 
recognize pictures of favorite actors; 
they acquire a natural interest in photo- 
play history and as a result soon seek 
out theaters and keep in touch with the 
best productions. 

In one town the manager writes that 
he does not need to advertise the name 
of a film in the newspapers, but just 
mentions Marian Leonard, Marguerite 
Snow, Florence La Badie, Billie Quirk, 
Darwin Carr, King Baggot, Harry Ben- 
ham and scores of others and the public 
hastens to the theater to see its favorites 
perform. 

Every manager of an Independent 
Theater should see to it that the Photo- 
play Magazine be introduced into his 
city and kept on sale at his box office for 
the interested and intellectual patrons. 

Remember, if you gain a man’s inter- 
est you will keep his trade. 





“All the world’s a stage,” said William 
Shakespeare, and how true it is that such 
philosophy handed down by the great 
master of the English language is proven 
more and more each day. 

When you witness a picture show and 
see the happy lovers, the angry parents, 
the law, the funmakers and the wages of 
sin, you are but seeing what is going on 
every day in this world of ours. 
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If seeing is believing, we hope that 
every man, woman and child will take 
the good chance afforded them and see 
the pitfalls before they themselves have 
had chance to meet with them. 


\Vhenever you hear some aristocratic 
citizen of your community say that the 
only patrons of a Moving Picture Show 
are the illiterates you can bank on it that 
he has never been inside such a theater 
and is recklessly insulting the millions 
of his countrymen who every night en- 
joy themselves in such a way. 

Not only does the Photoplay attract 
the very best classes, but every class both 
great and small. 

The lawyer and the laborer, the mer- 
chant and the tough guy sit side by side 
and the heart beats no quicker in one 
than in the other at pictures of Comedy 
and Drama, while the tears will glisten 
in the poor man’s eyes as soon as in his 
neighbor rich man’s, when some pathetic 
scene is flashed upon the screen. 


Take back your bold and slanderous 
assertion, Mr. Aristocrat, for the ma- 
jority of your own set, even your best 
friends, are no doubt at this minute en- 
joving a picture show. 


The vear of 1912 gives promise of be- 
coming the banner year for the photo- 
play, as the photography, technique and 
acting are all attaining a greater degree 
of perfection. 

\Vhile we have read and patterned our 
speech after such men as Dickens, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Thackery and scores of 
others too numerous to mention, we have 
not had the time to read all of the stand- 
ard novels, nor have we had the oppor- 
tunity to attend all the standard dramas. 


Now, we discover the chance of seeing 


them played in motion pictures and in 
such condensed form are easily able to 
follow the plot. 


The deepest plays produced upon the 
screen create an interest even among the 
children, who are too young to read such 
stories. 


The glory of the photoplay is the fact 
that the characters live, they act and they 
give us the scenic atmosphere, which is 
wholly lacking unless the author of the 
book is a master. 


One of the latest features is Than- 
houser’s “Jess,” and all who are famil- 
iar with the book and the mysterious, 
soul gripping style of H. Rider Haggard 
will appreciate the film and the admira- 
ble manner in which it has been pro- 
duced. 


Let us hope that the companies will 
hearken to the voice of the ages and mix 
a few good standard works with their 
yearly productions, instead of so much 
tiresome \Vestern Drama. 


Recently a bill was introduced before 
the city fathers of New York City pro- 
hibiting the exhibition of any film before 
a permit had been obtained from the 
City Censor or Inspector. 


It would indeed be a blessing if some 
of the broad minded citizens of this 
country would rise up in arms and see 


that people who are really hutnan would 


censure the film productions of to-day. 


Until the reformers, who are always 
on the lookout for something to attack 
for its injurious phases, can suppress yel- 
low journalism and prevent the young 
from reading the openly immoral works 
of such masters as Shakespeare, Dante, 
Schiller, Lord Byron, Robert Burns and 
the late Balzac and Guy De Maupassant, 
they had better refrain from turning 
their fury upon as refined and intellectual 
mode of entertainment as the Photoplay. 
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The Scenario and its Field 
By A. W. THOMAS 


PART TWO 


fe de Be fe 


HE action of the photoplay is the 

fundamental principle upon which 
the plot is written. The technique must 
be there. To think out an idea or plot 
between supper time and bed time, put it 
into action in a manner readily under- 
standable and comprehensive requires 
the mind of a genius. Plots written hur- 
riedly are genuinely inferior in make-up ; 
they lack the proper construction and 
necessary technique to make them self- 
explanatory and saleable. There are 
times, perhaps, when one can think out, 
write and complete a scenario in a couple 
of hours’ time, but ordinarily the price 
received for such an effort is the mini- 
mum. 

The most important instruction given 
to scenario writers by the film companies 
is: “First get your idea firmly fixed in 
your mind, then work out the plot min- 
utely, scene by scene, plainly and active- 
ly; simple and direct in its appeal to the 
spectators, imparting the germ of the 
play to them in a consistent sequence of 
episodes or incidents, keeping the ac- 
tions of the various players true to life. 
The principal characters should be in- 
troduced and identified in the opening 
scenes.” 


Giles R. Warren, scenario editor of 
the Powers company, and one of the 
leading editors of the scenario art, says 
in regard to introducing the characters: 
“The grouping of the characters in the 
early scenes should be made plainly indi- 
cative of their relations with the theme, 
for there is no time, as in a legitimate 
stage representation, to gradually intro- 
duce the dramatis persone.” 

The leading characters should be kept 
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before the audience as much as possible 
from the beginning, concerned in some 
central plot or mystery, introducing inci- 
dental characters, or supers, only when 
necessary to more plainly convey the idea 
of germ of the play in which the leaders 
are always the main objects of interest. 
But in this, complication should be 
avoided. Simply endeavor to see the 
theme enacted as you write it; make it 
plain, distinct, appealing, full of heart 
interest, strong, plausible and—practica- 
ble. Action is vitally necessary, the one 
greatest essential—then plainness. Do 
not write a playlet that would be imprac- 
ticable in .real life. Think hard and be 
serious ; figure the plot and action well 
before incorporating into a scenario. 


In writing a photoplay, bear in mind 
that as actions take the place of words 
you are simply aiding the camera to pre- 
sent to the public a silent portrayal of a 
play as the people would witness it were 
they attending the theater. Remember, 
too, that even the camera has its limita- 
tions. 

The characteristics of the different 
editors and directors vary. While one 
may desire a plot teeming with mystifi- 
cation, and, perhaps, complication,, an- 
other may desire features of dramatic 
interest presented in a more or less sub- 
tle manner, yet both require the plot dis- 
closed in a definite manner. In explain- 
ing the unfolding of the plot the author 
should be careful, as it is expected that 
the writer can construe his own concep- 
tion and idea better than the most able 
director may be able to conceive. Yet 
hardly a manuscript is handled by the 
editor or director but what is improved 
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in some manner either by eliminating 
scenes or strengthening and adding oth- 
ers. 

An element of suspense adds to the 
strength of the photoplay, but one should 
be careful as to how this is introduced 
and connected. And the truest sort of 
this kind of material in a play can only 
be sustained and made proper by the con- 
stant study of those plays in which it is 
used. Not all scenario writers can intro- 
duce, sustain and connect it through a 
series of scenes. Experience will bring it. 

The use of notes, letters, telegrams, 
news items and the like to connect and 
introduce various actions and characters 
is resorted to more or less by most of the 
writers, although if a plot can be de- 
picted without them it will prove all the 
stronger. This means of connection or 
introduction can be most opportunely 
employed a number of times, but the 
writer should learn to know that such 
devices take up much space and time, 
and in a measure, in some instances, re- 
ally weaken a play rather than strength- 
en it. Not in all cases, of course, but in 
many. For proof of this watch the films. 

Characterization is a feature to be 
much desired, although some producers 
seem to overlook it to some extent. But 
it means much to the audience; it tends 
to grasp and hold the attention from the 
beginning to the end, it creates a longing 
for human interest throbs and plainly 
depicts the form of presentation wel- 
comed by theater patrons. Make a little 
study of characterization in your scenario 
and see if the editor does not more read- 
ily grasp what you desire him to see. 

Symbolism is one of the things to be 
desired also, for in it there lies possibili- 
ties unbounded. And since the char- 
acters cannot speak, means should be 
employed to plainly portray that which 
is intended that the spectators should 
catch. For instance: The only son of 
a widowed mother goes to the city for 
employment; his intentions are good and 


he means to be a man in every sense of 
the word. Incidentally in packing up 
perhaps the mother’s little white apron 
is carelessly tossed into the son’s trunk, 
when the mother is called out. Later, 
when the young man reaches the city, he 
immediately falls into evil ways through 
bad companionship. But that little white 
apron of mother’s bobs up; it brings 
memories of mother and purity and 
through what was thought a piece of 
carelessness the young man is “caught 
on the precipice.” Again, perhaps the 
son is leaving home on account of a quar- 
rel; he leaves hurriedly and angrily and 
in his haste he neglects his watch, in 
which is inscribed: ‘From father to 
son.” The mother picks up the watch 
and what was considered an oversight by 
the son, turns out to be a symbolic point 
in photoplay management, perhaps solely 
on account of the director; and especial- 
ly so and more impressive if the words 
inscribed on the watch are flashed to the 
audience. 

There are hundreds of ways in which 
symbolism can be effectively introduced 
and it is a point that should be most 
carefully studied by the scenario writer. 

Film producers will pay more atten- 
tion and pay more money for scenarios 
in which originality is incorporated with 
care than if a few original thoughts or 
ideas are jotted down, though even good, 
in a series of incidents or episodes rather 
than in a connected plot. So the writer 
should arrange and rearrange the plot, 
the technique, the climax and finale so 
that the play as a whole will immediately 
be grasped by the director and editor as 
one worth while. It certainly does pay 
to write slowly and surely instead of hur- 
riedly and haphazardly, for in the former 
one is sure to create a better impression 
and turn out better work than in the lat- 
ter. The experienced writer knows this 
and the rule that applies to writing an 
acceptable fiction story also applies to the 
scenario. 
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Uncle Hiram Visits Washington 


(RELIANCE) 


This Reliance release will prove a 
very interesting one at this time, in view 
of the coming election. It pictures Un- 
cle Hiram, a countryman, making his 
first visit to the national capital. He 
arrives at the station, visits the Eques- 
trian statue of General Wm. Tecumseh 
Sherman, sees the Washington Monu- 
ment and is surprised at its height of 
555 feet. He sees the capitol from the 
top of this monument. 


He goes into the treasury, where he 
meets Lee McClung, treasurer of the U. 
S., who shows him $10,000 in gold, then 
then forty million dollars in ten-thou- 
sand-dollar gold certificates. He is 
shown a receipt for the largest single 
money transaction in the world. Leav- 
ing the treasury he sees the White 
House; the statue of Andrew Jackson; 
takes a walk along Pennsylvania avenue 
and sees the Library of Congress. 


Coming to the White House, Uncie 
Hiram sees the members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet leaving and _ recognizes 
Secretary Meyer of the Navy, Secretary 


Wilson of Agriculture, Secretary Stim- 
son of War, Secretary Hitchcock, Post- 
master General; Secretary Nagel of 
Commerce and Labor, Secretary Fisher 
of the Interior and Attorney General 
Wickersham. Uncle Hiram recognizes 
Admiral Dewey and is shown the guns 
the Admiral captured at Manila. He 
sees Major General Leonard Wood, 
chief of staff of United States Army. 

Within the White House are shown 
the executive offices, the East room (this 
is the first motion picture ever showing 
the interior of the East room), interior 
of the President’s office, W. M. Pennell, 
the President’s private doorkeeper; Ru- 
dolph Foster, assistant secretary to the 
President, and Major Thomas L. 
Rhodes, the successor to Major Arch- 
bald Butt, martyred hero of the Titanic. 

Outside the White House, Uncle Hi- 
ram sees two of the President’s body- 
guard mounted on motorcycles. Then 
he catches a glimpse of the President 
himself leaving the White House. Hav- 
ing seen all there was to see in the city, 
Uncle Hiram leaves for home. 


Her Birthday Roses 


(REPUBLIC) 


When you have promised your sweet- 
heart as a birthday gift a rose for every 
year of her life and ordered your florist 


to send her eighteen roses, and the flor- 
ist, trying to show that he appreciates 
your patronage, adds twelve roses to 
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your original order, and unknown to you 
sends the entire lot to the young lady, 
what can you expect but an instant 
breaking of all ties? 


Poor Edward could not understand 
why he was driven from his sweetheart’s 
door on the day of her birthday when 


he went to see how his present of roses 
was accepted. Can you imagine his rage 
when the florist tells him that he sent 
thirty roses instead of eighteen to the 
young lady? 

The comical situations of the story are 
strong enough to bring a laugh out of 
the sphinx. 


The Thirst for Gold 


(IMP) 


John Brown leaves his home in the 
East to seek his fortune in the gold 
For fifteen 
struggles fate—the 
riches he has sought so long and ardu- 
ously, do not come to him. After this, 
his last desperate effort, he had decided 
that if still unsuccessful, he would re- 
turn to his Eastern home. He fails to 
find the precious metal and his provi- 
sions being out, and his supply of water 
almost gone, he breaks camp and starts 
across the desert to the nearest settle- 
ment. 


mines of the far West. 


years he against 


He loses his way and for several days 
wanders aimlessly. In the distance he 
sees a figure approaching. When they 
meet, he discovers it is a young man, a 
prospector like himself, unkempt and 
disheveled, without pack or water bottle, 
also that he is delirious, presumably from 
thirst. He seizes John’s water bottle 
and there is a terrific struggle. He is 
finally overpowered. The stranger of- 
fers nuggets from a rich strike he has 
just made for a drink of water. John 
refuses, for there are only a few drops 
of the liquid remaining. The young man 
pleads for his mother’s sake, and John 
is again about to refuse, when he sees a 
vision of his own mother, as he last saw 


her fifteen years ago, and he tenders his 
bottle. Together they start out on their 
long journey through the desert. 

They are suffering greatly and are 
almost exhausted when far in the dis- 
tance John sees a railroad train. Know- 
ing there must be water in that direc- 
tion, they strain every effort to reach 
the distant spot. The stranger is ex- 
hausted and John almost so from carry- 
ing him. At last the goal is reached— 
here is a water tank—John pulls the 
rope releasing the water and both men 
fall into it. 

The younger man, thinking he will 
die, gives John a paper, showing the lo- 
cation of the mine, which he was cross- 
ing the desert to have filed, and offers it 
to him if he will promise to take care of 
his mother, a photograph of whom he 
also shows to John. In this pictured 
face, to his intense amazement, John 
recognizes his own mother! And the 
young prospector is his own brother, 
Walter, whom he left at home a small 
boy. The shock of finding a brother 
revives Walter and they then make their 
way to town and file the claim. Ther 
home to mother and luxury. 

The story closes with the two broth- 
ers being warmly welcomed by the moth- 
er in the East. 
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A Case of Dynamite 


(IMP) 


Jonathan Jay, while waiting on a cus- 
tomer in his little country store, catches 
“Cy,” the village boy, stealing apples. 
He punishes him with a whipping, and 
“Cy” plans revenge. 

The opportunity comes when Jona- 
than gets a telegram calling him to the 
city to close up a business deal. While 
he is buying his ticket “Cy” paints the 
word “dynamite” on his grip, and as the 
train pulls in, Jonathan hurriedly picks 
up the case, and rushes for his car, with- 
out noticing the awful word. 

On his arrival in the city he goes to 
a jewelry store, where the clerk, seeing 
the name on the grip, offers him prac- 


tically everything in the store. Jay 
takes all he can carry and starts for the 
bank. The jewelry clerk rushes for a 
policeman and they give chase to the 
unsuspecting countryman, who goes into 
the bank to draw out some money. Here 
he meets with the same experience, as 
the cashier also fears an explosion. Jay 
is now well loaded down with money 
and jewelry—but is soon tracked by the 
cashier, the clerk and the policeman. 
After many amusing experiences he is 
captured and taken to jail, where every- 
thing is satisfactorily explained; he is 
released and starts happily for his coun- 
try home. 


Kaintuck 


(RELIANCE) 


‘‘Kaintuck” is a big mountaineer. He 
loves his sweetheart, Sue, with his whole 
simple, honest heart. One day an artist 
comes to sketch in their vicinity. He is 
immediately struck by Sue’s beauty and 
asks permission to use her as his model. 
‘“Kaintuck” is not pleased with the idea, 
but the girl consents. When the artist 
secures board in Sue’s home, “Kain- 
tuck’s” jealousy knows no bounds. One 
day he sees the artist posing Sue and 
noticing that the man’s arms are about 
the girl he decides that she loves him. 
But the artist thinks only of Sue as a 
model, for his heart is given to Dora, 
her sister. One day the artist stumbles 





upon an illicit still in the woods and in- 
spired by its picturesqueness he takes 
out his book and starts to sketch it. 
Some moonshiners, who have been 
watching him, think he must be a reve- 
nue spy who would be better out of the 
way, so they capture him and lead him 
out to shoot him. The girls discover him 
and Sue rushes up to plead for his life. 
“Kaintuck,” coming along, saves the 
artist for Sue’s sake. Later, he comes 
to the girl, telling her that he will give 
her up to the man she loves. She is 
surprised—and when Dora comes along 
with the artist the situation is explained 
to everyone's satisfaction. 
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HEN Cyrus Powers returned to the 

village of his youth, he found it in 
a deplorable condition. His college 
years and those additional ones in which 
he had become an established lawyer 
had given him opportunity to know a 
world of wide extent. He had remem- 
bered Cranberry Center as a hampered 
place for the broadening of intellect, but 
the richest farming section of all Massa- 
chusetts. Its fruits and vegetables were 
of the largest and best. In a measure, 
the Boston lawyer thanked his escape 
from the narrow confines of his boy- 
hood surroundings. He left many be- 
hind him to supply with produce the city 
he would make richer through his legal 
profession. 


The illness of his father had brought 
him back to Cranberry Center and the 
subsequent death of that parent had kept 
him longer in the village than he had 
anticipated. These circumstances had 
made him think; had made him realize 
the conditions of the people; had made 
him see that Cranberry Center needed 
him more than Boston. 


To Cyrus Powers, the most deplor- 
able state of affairs was the depopulat- 
ing of the farms—the mad rush of the 
young girls and the men to the city to 
the neglect of the rich lands about them. 
They sought the lights, amusements, ex- 
citement and a paltry salary in prefer- 
ence to the “monotonous life of the 
farm,” as Herbert Woods expressed it. 
After the lapse of a decade of years, 
Cranberry Center was still a village and 
decidedly poorer. The freight on the 
railroad has greatly decreased; only a 
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portion of the largest farms were being 
tilled, and manor houses were deserted. 
A lazy set of old men loafing about the 
country store and the station talked of 
what the place had been. Men were 
devoid of ambition, while the girls had 
lost the bright, cheerful faces which 
Cyrus so well remembered. All this the 
Boston lawyer saw and suddenly he 
realized that he must save his home vil- 
lage. 

“TI suppose you and Milly will be mar- 
rying soon,’ he accosted Billy Greene 
cheerfully one day in the hay field. 

“Not now,” came the mournful reply. 
‘Milly’s gone to Boston. She says farm 
life’s too slow for her.” 

“But she can’t be getting much salary 
there?” added Cyrus. “She would find 
a farmer’s wife a more lucrative propo- 
sition and she’s so well suited to that.” 

“She won’t see it that way,” sighed 
the young man, fidgeting and casting a 
glance over his broad fields. 


A few days later Cyrus Powers visit- 
ed the home of Captain Bewford, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War and one of the 
most respected citizens of the county. 

“No,” this personage answered to the 
lawyer’s question. ‘Farming ain’t what 
it used to be. I was once considered a 
rich man, but I’m not now.” 

“How’s that?’ queried his visitor. 
“Has land become poor?” 


“Not at all. We have as fertile soil 
as you will find in all New England, but 
we can’t get help. AJ\ the young men 
are going to the city and we old folks 
ain’t got the vitality we once had. Even 
Robert’s gone now.” 
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“Robert!” he gasped. ‘Why, he has 
never known anything but the field. 
What can he be doing?” 

“Standing in a shoe store,” sadly an- 
swered the father. 

“That’s preposterous! Rob could 
count his yearly income by thousands 
here, while in a shoe store it can only be 
a few hundred.” 

“Yes, that’s right; but he says there’s 
excitement in the city.” 

“Then give him excitement here and 
keep him home!” demanded the lawyer, 
with impatience. 

“He’s had the same pleasures and ex- 
citements I had when I was a boy and 
I didn’t complain,” argued the old man 

“That may be, but times have changed 
That won’t stand now. What this place 
needs is some amusement, something to 
cope with the city.” 

‘Perhaps; but we can’t do it,’ came 
the rejected return. 


Cyrus Powers did not agree with this 
last statement, but he refrained from 
arguing just then. The time was not 
ripe. 

Another person with whom the law- 
yer talked during this period of investi- 
gation was Barbara Hawthorn, a sweet- 
heart of his in his youth. He had 
stopped the girl with grip in hand and 
her mother beside her at their front gate. 

“And where are you off to, Barbara?” 
he asked in his usual familiar way. 

“To Boston,” she returned quickly. 

“To your relatives you used to visit?” 
he went on. 

“No. To work. I’ve studied stenog- 
raphy and I’ve got a position in the 
court house.” 

“T don’t see how you can let her go, 
Mrs. Hawthorn,” he said to the mother 
to gather some information on the sit- 
uation. 

“Tt’s most broke my heart, but I’m re- 
signed,” she answered. “Barbara says 
Cranberry Center is a dead place and 
she will be buried alive if she stays here. 





I suppose she’s right.” The quivering 
lips of the widow told of the struggle 
and sacrifice she was making for her 
only child. 

Cyrus Powers could not blame the girl 
for her opinion, no more than he could 
some of the others he had heard. He 
was relieved from giving an immediate 
reply by Barbara adding: 

“With nothing but quilting parties, 
sewing circles, barn dancing and husk- 
ing bees my brain will be a blank about 
people and things if I keep on. Even 
you must have found that out long ago 
when you left Cranberry Center.” 

“But I’ve come back,” he refuted, 
‘and I’ve come to stay.” There was 
something of the firmness of old in his 
tone as he spoke. 

“That’s impossible!” she gasped. “T’ll 
just give you one month more and you'll 
be hustling back to Boston.” 


“No,” he contradicted, with decision. 
“There is too much to be done here.” 

“Oh, there’s lots to be done, but no 
one will do it,” agreed the girl. 

Just then a whistle blew and Barbara 
realized she had missed her train. 


“Oh, dear!’ she almost groaned. 
‘Now I'll have to wait until tomorrow.” 

“T’m sorry for your sake,” apologized 
the man, “but—well, if you will agree to 
remain in Cranberry for the month's 
probation you have given me, I'll see 
that you receive a larger salary than the 
one now offered you, when you do go to 
Boston.” 

The girl hesitated. There was some 
spirit in this challenge and Barbara was 
just in the mood for activity. So she 
agreed with a hearty laugh and a hand- 
shake. 

Mrs. Hawthorn thanked the young 
man with trembling words for averting 
this step for another month. 

“And besides,” added the lawyer, “I’m 
in need of a stenographer myself, so if 
you will accept that position in the mean- 
time, it is yours. My rooms have just 
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been fitted up in the Post Office and you 
can report for duty tomorrow morning.” 


This intelligence quite startled the 
country girl, who laughed nervously, 
blushed charmingly and looked sober as 
various sensations held her. However, 
she stammered an acceptance and the 
young man left the two women. 

Cyrus Powers’ first step was to give 
to Cranberry Center its most crying 
need—amusement and excitement. This 
he did in the form of a moving picture 
theater, which brought with it con- 
demnation and protest from many sides. 
In fact, the lawyer found he had of- 
fered more excitement than he had in- 
tended. Here indeed did the argumenta- 
tive powers and his ability to calm angry 
delegations hold him in good stead. 
When the first storm of prejudice and 
curiosity had passed, Powers could give 
some attention to the effect the shows 
were having on the village. 

Prominent among the first changes 
was the absence of the loafers around 
the country store and the station. Then 
there was a noted animation among the 
hitherto indolent populace. The faces of 
the girls began to brighten and the young 
men had something to talk about besides 
“crops” and “stock.” The buggies that 
began to line up outside the theatre 
plainly indicated that the pictures had 
become the objective point for the sweet- 
hearts; while the odd collection of fam- 
ily vehicles suggested that no one was 
left at home. | 


“That fellow certainly did look like 
President Taft at the unveiling of the 
John Paul Jones miniment,” a farmer 
accosted Cyrus one evening outside the 
theatre. “I reckon he had Taft’s pic- 
ture to go by.” 

“\Why, that was the President him- 
self,” he was assured seriously. 

Really? Well, I 
Let me get another ticket and 
see that show again,” and forthwith he 


“You don't say. 
swan! 


re-entered the theatre, leaving the law- 
yer much amused. 

A few weeks later Cyrus Powers was 
visited by a delegation of farmers. 

“Now, Mr. Powers,”’ began one, “*[—” 

“Oh, call me Cy, as you used to,” pro- 
tested the lawyer, ‘“‘and we can talk bet- 
ter. Being away from a place must not 
make us strangers.” 

“That suits me, too,” agreed the old 
man, feeling more comfortable. ‘‘Well, 
what I wanted to ask you, Cy, was if 


that was a real plow I saw in that pic- 


ture last night. It’s better’n the one 
I've got and can do more work.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s one of the latest im- 
proved implements,” he was informed. 

“Then order me one, Cy. It would 
help my farm a whole heap.” 

The lawyer suppressed a smile, as he 
made a note of the request. 

“And I wanter know somethin’,” put 
in another of the group. “Was _ that 
wheat growing in that field on Tuesday 
or was it just made for the picture?” 

“That was growing alright—on a 
farm in New York,” the young man told 
him. 

“Mighty pretty crop,” he reflected. 

“I’ve seen as good on your place when 
| was a youngster.” 

“And by jingo, you'll see it again! I[ 
won't let no picture man grow better 
wheat than me,” and his words bespoke 
his determination. 

“Anything I can do for the rest of 
you?” asked Cyrus genially, as a pause 
followed. 

“Well, thar might be,” came a timid 
response in a piping voice. “My wife 
says if that ’sylum’s got any more little 
gals like that one in “Just a Bad Kid” to 
send it to her. We ain’t got none, you 
know.” 

“All right,” assented the lawyer, good- 
naturedly, as the men filed out of the 
office. 

Cyrus Powers had become a public 
institution. He scarcely knew whether 
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he was a lawyer, an agriculturalist, an 
agent for all sorts of wares, or an au- 
thority on household affairs. So many 
things seen in the pictures were so new 
to the villagers that roads, fences, or- 
chards, and even the kinds of seed in- 
terested them and they began to profit 
thereby. Before long farms showed im- 
provements and additional stores were 
occupied in Cranberry Center. As the 
amount of produce shipped increased 
the people talked of “prosperity” instead 
of “hard times.” The mad rush to the 
city ceased, while even Robert, who 
came home on a visit, decided to re- 
main on the farm, declaring that Cran- 
berry Center was “some town.” Every- 
one looked upon Cyrus Powers as a 
benefactor. 


Meeting the lawyer at the station one 
day Billy Greene asked him if he would 
speak a good word to Milly for him 
should he see her in Boston. 

“Where does she live? I'll call there,” 
he returned pleasantly. 

“Oh, you will!” came the astonished 
exclamation, as he nervously gave the 
address. “Just tell her about the mov- 
ing picture show and maybe she’ll come 
back.” 


Powers found Milly in a cheap board- 
ing house, living in what might be 
termed “genteel poverty.” Having led 
up to the subject of Billy, the lawyer 
informed the girl that Billy was quite 
sick. Milly expressed genuine distress. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see him?’ asked 
the man. 

“Oh, yes; but—well, I can’t go for a 
couple of months yet,” she told him with 
honesty. 

Knowing the significance of her hesi- 
tation, he added, “Now, my return ticket 
expires in a few days and I’ may not be 
able to finish my work by that time, so 
suppose you take it and make a little 
visit to Cranberry Center. Your folks 
and someone else will be glad to see 


you. 





Milly hesitated, but was finally per- 
suaded. “And what’s the matter with 
Billy?” she queried, full of concern. 

‘“He’s got a serious case of heart-sick- 
ness, which you alone can cure.’ ’ 


The girl only hung her head, while 
her face suddenly became crimson. 


When Cyrus Powers returned to 
Cranberry Center, he discovered that 
Milly had decided to become a farmer’s 
wife rather than a struggling city wage- 
earner. 

During all this time, the lawyer had 
given little attention to his personal de- 
sires. True to his word, he had asked 
Barbara at the expiration of a month as 
his stenographer if she wished to go to 
Boston. 


“Not yet,” she returned shyly, not 
daring to look at the man whose won- 
derful influence pervaded the whole vil- 
lage, making him appear to her as a sort 
of hero. 

“I’m delighted, Barbara,” he returned 
frankly. ‘Because I have greater need 
for you here. I could never have ac- 
complished what I have without your 
assistance. Still, whenever you want to 
leave, my offer holds good.” 


“Thank you, Cyrus,” she returned 
simply. 

So the months wore on, during which 
Cranberry Center developed in many 
ways. An addition was put to the school 
house for advanced pupils and Boston 
teachers were brought to the village. 
An impetus had arisen to seek further 
knowledge than what had been taught 
in the elementary: classes. A canning 
factory was in contemplation, while the 
establishment of a Postal Savings Bank 
became of local importance. When all 
this had happened Barbara told Cyrus 
she never wanted a position in Boston, 
adding, “You have saved Cranberry 
Center from certain abandonment. You 
have aroused ambition; you have awak- 
ened a latent activity and made the peo- 
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ple think. That moving picture theatre 
was the beginning of it all.” 
“That from you, Barbara, means more 


to me than all other words of praise I 


“And when Miss Spencer has pro- 
gressed far enough under your instruc- 
tion to take dictation,” he went on, “I 
want to offer you a promotion.” 


have received,” he informed her, with 
more seriousness than was his wont. 

She only looked at him with a curious 
expression of wonderment. 


The grateful smile Barbara turned to 
the man who had kept her from the city 
assured him that she did not realize it 
was a life partnership he had in mind. 


ba / 


PLAYERS’ PERSONALTIES 


Facts of Interest About Players Whose Photographs Appear in This Number 





\Witt1aAM Davis (Republic) One of the directors of the Republic com- 
pany, Mr. Davis shows his ability as a stage director in every release that 
passes through his hands. He plays special parts in the productions occasion- 


ally and has been responsible for the two-reel releases of the firm by whom he 
is employed. 


Morir OstricueE (Eclair) is one of the bevy of beautiful girls employed 
by the Eclair company and is especially good in romantic comedy work. Pre- 
vious to working in ‘Eclair” pictures Miss Ostriche acted in the Vitagraph and 
Pathe Freres stock companies. She plays the role of the Squire’s daughter in 
‘“Feathertop,” the Nathaniel Hawthorne story filmed by the Eclair people in 
their May 28th release. 


LittiaAn Leacu (Powers) will be quickly recognized as one of the Pow- 
ers company’s leading women, whose work on the screen always appeals 
strongly to the audiences which gather in Independent theatres throughout the 
country. 


Epwarp Brapy (Republic) after a long experience on the legitimate stage 
and in vaudeville took to the pictures some time ago, entering the employ of a 
the Vitagraph company. After considerable experience with that concern he 
joined the forces of the Republic company and is frequently seen on the screen 
where his work is always watched with interest. 
a? 
FRritzt BRUNETTE (Powers) is a great favorite with picture fans who look 
eagerly for the Powers releases in which she appears. Her first experience 
was gained with the firm by whom she is at present employed and she has al- 
ready become one of the foremost actresses of the silent drama. 


Davip Mixes (Majestic) served many years with such actors as Crane, Se 

Drew and Robson, and later engaged in stock work for a long period before 
he took up picture work with the Biograph and Imp companies. A graduate 
of Cornell University, a quiet man, earnest and thorough in his work, Mr. 
Miles soon became a director of note. He is a great lover of dogs and horses 
and dearly loves to be with his dumb friends at his 300-acre Catskill summer 
home. He has just left the Majestic company and the film world is eagerly 
awaiting the announcement of his future plans. 





PERSONALITIES OF THE PLAYERS 


Mary CHARLESTON (recent Republic actress) has until the last few weeks 
been frequently seen in Republic films and always brought remarkable skill 
and dramatic ability into the roles which she enacted. Numerous admirers will 
watch the pictures closely to learn of her new connections and wish her unlim- 
ited success in whatever work she takes up. 


Joun MAN Ey (Powers) is always a prominent figure in the Powers pic- 
ture plays and his work adds not a little to the splendid film productions that 
come from the Powers studio. He has innumerable friends throughout the 
country who are always particularly delighted when they see him in the silent 
dramas they witness. 


GRACE Cunarp (recent Republic actress) is one more of the pretty girls 
whose likenesses, as thrown on the screen, have gone far toward making mov- 
ing pictures the popular entertainment which they have become. She recently 
left the Republic company to seek new honors elsewhere and is certain to be- 
come popular wherever her talent is displayed. 


Davin V. Watt (Powers) played leads with the Biograph company for 
many months, and prior to that experience played leads, heavies and light com- 
edy roles in the legitimate, one of the last engagements being with ‘‘Checkers,” 
in which drama he made a decided hit. His work in the pictures gives promise 
of even greater things. 


ANITA HENDRIE (Majestic) who in private life is Mrs. David Miles, has 
been missed from the pictures recently, as she has been confined to a hospital 


where she went to undergo surgical treatment. It will probably be late in the. 


fall before she will again he able to resume her work before the camera. She 
shares with her husband a love for the horses and dogs which abound on the 
Catskill home of this happy couple. She appeared at one time in the Joseph 
Jefferson company. 


E. P. SuLtivANn (Powers) after demonstrating his cleverness while play- 
ing with the Pathe Freres company, was snapped up by the Powers company, 
who were then in the field for talented actors for their own stock company and 
has done even better work than before since making the change. He is a great 
favorite with the public. 


E. J. LeSarnt (Imp) is another of the many legitimate actors now per- 
forming before the camera. After playing everything from “bits” to “leads” 
in the legitimate Mr. Le Saint received a flattering offer from the Imp com- 
pany, and since late in 1910 has been a valued member of that organization. 
He frequently not only takes part in the films but also directs a number of the 
productions. 


Wittiam A. WILLIAMS (Powers) has been with the Powers organization 
for a number of years, though previous to this connection he was popular in 
the legitimate and on the vaudeville stage. He has admirers without number 
among picture fans. : 





PRESIDENT AT FORT LEE. 


Excitement ran high at Fort Lee, New Jersey, recently when the citizens 


of that pretty town believed President Taft was making them a visit. Not 


so, it was not the President who passed back and forth through their town 
in a large automobile, but Mr. William T. Clark, the well-known actor, who 
appeared with Madam Fisk in “Salvation Nell.” 

Mr. Clark has many times been mistaken for the -President, but was 
somewhat embarrassed to find th’ =» was creating quite a sensation at Fort 
Lee. Mr. Clark was posing * Republic Film Company for a release 
called “PRESIDENT INC 
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years ago William Lord 

Wright, scenario writer and critic, 
predicted that film manufacturers would 
give the author credit for his work by 
having his name depicted under the title 
of the photoplay. Mr. Wright’s predic- 
tion has come true, several companies 
crediting the writer on the screen. It is 
not unlikely that other producers soon 
will follow. 


The witnessing of a few photoplay 
performances of the present releases, es- 
pecially the independent productions, 
companies of which have made such 
wonderful progress in photography and 
stage craft, will readily show the im- 
provement in the tone of the scenarios 
being submitted. The time can be easily 
recalled when manuscripts were accepted 
that to-day are declared unfit for pre- 
sentation. To-day, the themes, the color, 
the requirements, plots and detail are in 
a class of quality, and still improving. 
It is up to the writer to help the editor 
and director in this advance. Consider 
quality and originality before quantity 
and similarity. 


The best school for those desiring to 
write photoplays is the moving-picture 
theater. There the action is shown, an 
idea of leaders obtained, length of scenes 
and number depicted, and, best of all, a 
touch of technique that the pedagogue 
behind the mahogany of a correspond- 
ence course never can reveal in under- 





standable language. On the face of the 
long-distance treatment for “sick photo- 
play writers” is seen the hand reaching 
for dollars, for which a few stereotyped 
forms of so-called lessons are given in 
return. Of course, the theater alone will 
not be sufficient to enable one to con- 
struct the story, but coupled with an 
imagination born of desire, an eye to see 
the result on the screen in a comprehen- 
sive way, with ability to put the plot to- 
gether, the playlet may be made accept- 
able. Even in this, the experience and 
advice of those who “know how” to do 
it are of inestimable value. 

What is a_ well-written photoplay 
worth? From the standpoint of the 
author it is generally valued several 
times more than the price received. But 
isn’t the value placed on the manuscript 
by the editor nearer the real worth? 
Isn’t the editor the better one to judge? 
The script wrangler of most any com- 
pany is far more capable of selecting, 
judging and valuing than the writer, for 
the reason that his experience has placed 
him in a position to which the author 
may never attain. And the editor is fair 
in his decision. To prove it, let a writer 
put the play into story form, start it on 
the rounds of a “fiction circuit” and if 
the manuscript meets a sale, compare the 
price to the quicker action and price of 
the film producer. Of course, there are 
some film companies with a limit to the 
price paid for photoplays, but those com- 
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panies, perhaps, are getting that limited- 
price material submitted to them. 

Writers who intend to “stick in the 
game” should submit only their best ef- 
forts to producers. See the play as you 
write it and if you are not quite sure it 
will “go over,” don’t send it out. Now 
is the time to build up a reputation for 
originality and tact, for the time is not 
far distant when the producers will con- 
tract with writers for a stipulated num- 
ber of photoplays in a given time. The 
reason there are any favored writers to- 
day is because those writers are giving 
the companies what they desire. But the 
field is large and the writer who can 
“make good’’ now is the one who may 
have a contract later on. All well-writ- 
ten manuscripts are considered, but there 
are reasons why they do not sell. The 
cause is obvious to the experienced, so 
be one of the experienced—'stick in the 
game.” 


While the producer may consider work 
whether dramatic, comedy or farce when 
submitted, it is better to study the imme- 
diate requirements of the individual 
company, for time can be saved in so do- 
ing. For a time one concern may be de- 
siring drama only, while another may ve 
in the market solely for comedy. By 
following the releases and watching the 
companies’ wants the writer can be saved 
much anxiety—and many stamps. 

Many a successful photoplay has been 
written around some individual actress 
or actor, and the idea is a good one, but 
the characteristics of that individual 
must be most carefully studied. Some 
may appear to better advantage in one 
role than another, so it is well to note 
the actions and portrayal well. Emo- 
tional roles thrown around a series of 


actions that will bring out the character- 
ization of the particular actress and 
abounding in gripping situations will al- 
ways “go over.” 

Some scenario writers go at the art 
something after the manner in which 
the suburbanites tackle the chicken-rais- 
ing industry. They get it into their 
heads that they can write as good a play 
as they have many a time seen thrown 
on the screen, and suiting the action to 
the thought, they move into a trend of 
conscientious endeavor and turn out an 
acceptable picture play. Perhaps the re- 
turn is low, but an invitation from the 
editor for more is an incentive for fur- 
ther work. But as the work progresses, 
the writer becomes too ambitious and the 
effort is returned from the studio as un- 
available. The writer has permitted his 
conceit to get the better of his endeavor ; 
he loses his originality and consequently 
the dollars. 

“Plumed with conceit he calls aloud, 

And thus bespeaks the purblind crowd: 

‘Say not that man alone’s a poet, 

Poets are owls—my verse shall show 
“"" 

Disgusted with the scenario-writing 
business, he quits. He blames the edi- 
tors, the directors and the manufactur- 
ers. The man in the chicken business 
works much the same way. He buys an 
incubator, follows directions and has a 
fair hatch. Then he runs the machine 
without the directions; he has mastered 
the art in a few days, his information is 
gained; he knows it all. But, alas, each 
succeeding hatch shows a less percentage 
of chicks and he, too, quits in disgust. 
The causes in both cases are plain. 
“Apart and easy to be known they lie, 
Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye.” 
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Mrs. H. M., Syracuse, N. Y.—Send the scenario to the studio, addressing 
“Manuscript Dept.” American is out of the market at present. Always use 
typewriter. Say “John walks to table,” leaving the rest to the director. Send 
stamp for further information. 


Scribe, Johnstown, Pa.—You have been reading the wrangle in the trade 
papers. We confess to not knowing the exact meaning of “registering on the 
screen.” We advise you to stick to the Warren or Sargent form and let the 
other fellows alone. 

Miss B. M., New York City—You can easily get the information by call- 
ing on any one of the various Independent film companies in your city. We 
can advise on other matter next month. 

Picture Man, Pittsburgh—Mace Greenleaf, who recently died in Phila- 
delphia, is the same man who played in Reliance and Solax companies. For 
your information will say he played in the Harry Davis stock company in your 
city with Sarah Truax and William Ingersoll at the Avenue. 


X. Y. Z., Detroit—“Through the Flames” was an Imp drama, King Bag- 
got taking the part of “Engineer Allen” and W. R. Daly played “The Tele- 
graph Operator.” We do not know who wrote or staged it. Write the com- 
pany, enclosing stamp. 

Aspiring Author, Richmond, Va.—‘The Art of Writing Scenarios,” by 
William Lord Wright, price $1; Cinematograph Publishing Company, 30 West 
13th Street, New York City, and “The Technique of the Photoplay,” by E. W. 
Sargent, price $1; box 70, Madison Square Station, New York City, are two 
treatises of much value. Also read the scenario department of this magazine 
monthly. 

Critic, Seattle, Wash—-The Gaumont is an Independent company and is 
the one furnishing much of the Animated Weekly to which you refer. Yes, 
the compaany puts out colored films. 

John C., Atlanta, Ga.—Tell your photoplay theater owner to wake up. 
“Divorcons” was an Eclair, American, release of January 2nd. “The Price” 
is a Rex production, also released several months since. 

Miss DuBois, Trenton, N. J.—Marion Swayne was “Mrs. Winfred 
Thompson” in the Solax production of “Falling Leaves.” Your other question 
is too personal to be answered here. 

Brothers, Springfield, I1l—The photoplay with a moral to which you refer 
is undoubtedly “Divorce,” released by Reliance last October. The story of the 
other play you mention will be rin in a future issue of this magazine. 

Trainer, Cleveland—Some company might use your trained bears and 
St. Bernards, but we don’t believe the python, five-legged pony and the mon- 
keys would appeal to any of them, especially the reptile. 
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h, Would-Be-Writer, New Haven, Conn.—Scenario writing is an art. If 
you have been disappointed, try it again. Read the scenario article running in 
this magazine. Write your story plainly, cutting out the dialogue you have 
used, keep it a while, then write it over. After you have submitted it, don't 
count your money until you get the check. If you don’t get the necessary, 
write the script over again. Watch the pictures exhibited in your city for the 
idea of compactness. We appreciate your offer, but we are supplied with suf- 
ficient material. 

ZaZa, Charleston, W. Va.—The company to which you refer would not 
send a staff to make the industrial photoplay you mention, but if several ac- 
ceptable scripts were written involving the work outlined there are other man- 
ufacturers who would do so. 

Reader, Niagara Falls—The Thanhouser company was the one making 
the pictures about the falls. 


Angry Denverite, Denver, Colo.—If it is a question of veracity between 
the author of the scenario and the editor, as inferred by your letter, we are 
inclined to believe the editor. The latter has seen and handled more manu- 
scripts in six months than the former has seen photoplays in five years. 


Harry De B., St. Paul—The synopsis should be confined to about 300 
words. Some companies desire them in less words, while there is one film 
producer who wants a synopsis rather lengthy. Use judgment and follow the 
style you have submitted ; it is about right, but don’t lengthen the scenes. 

Mrs. L. G. S., Watertown, N. Y.—It is well to make a carbon copy of 
your work, but send only one out at a time, the original. Suppose both com- 


panies had purchased the story you mailed them, what would you have done? 
Don't do it. 


Theater Owner, Baltimore—Explain to your exchange why you desire the 
switch and no doubt you will get what you want. No, you cannot exhibit both 
Independent and Licensed; stick to the former. Get the producer’s bulletin 
of releases. You can buy the photos mentioned; write the company. 


M. V. P., Savannah, Ga.—In the Nestor Film, “Blind Man’s Bluff,” the 
part of Robert Morris was played by Harold Lockwood and the role of Mil- 
dred Black by “Dot” Davenport. 


Emery, Chicago, Ill—The Biograph is a Licensed film, as you supposed. 
The only way we can account for it being run in an Independent theater is a 
possibility that the exchange happened to have an old print of this film and 
accordingly made use of it. The Great Northern films are manufactured 
abroad, as you supposed. 


. J. C., Waynesboro, Pa~—The young lady that appears in American re- 
- leases with Miss Bush is Jessaline Von Trump, while the elderly lady you men- 
tion is Louise Lester. 


Mrs. W. N. T., Augusta, Ga.—The full cast in the American film ‘Society 
and Chaps,” was as follows: Jack Farleigh played by Warren Kerrigan; Bes- 
sie Evans, later Farleigh’s wife, played by Pauline Bush; elderly man, played 
by George Periolot; his wife, played by Louise Lester; their son, played by 
Jack Richardson; their daughter, played by Jessaline Von Trump. 


J. R., Summit Hill, Pa—Marion Leonard continues to play with the Rex 


4 company. Mr. Clifford is still, we understand, with the Bison company, but 
no answer has been received as to whether Mr. Ford is still with that company 
J or not. . 


C. M. T., 1609 Pickens St., Columbia, S. C.—George Gebhart, now with 
the Pathe company, played the role of Jim Stewart in the Bison picture, “The 
Run on the Bank.” Pictures of Miss Leonard can doubtless be secured direct 
from the Rex Motion Picture Co. 


Bessie J. C., Bridgeport, Conn.—The Imp company have not yet answered 
our query regarding Ethel Grandin. Watch next month’s “Question Box.” 
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URING the thirty days that have elapsed since our last little chat togetherwe 

have received hundreds of letters in response to the appeal, made last 
month, for you to tell us what you wanted. The great majority of the letters 
have congratulated us upon the present worth of the magazine and assured us 
that the readers were more than delighted with it in its present condition, but 
while it’s wonderfully cheering to know that our efforts are being appreciated 
and that the great picture-going public are eager to see the next copy of this 
publication, we don’t want to stop now and rest on our laurels—we want to go 
ahead, to improve upon the present standard of our magazine, to add new 
pages, new departments, and make it still more interesting to you. 


Some of the letters have offered us suggestions that we believe we can 
soon make realities—some of the readers want one thing and some another, 
and it’s going to be hard to satisfy all your wants at once, but we are glad to 
know them and have filed away all your suggestions for future reference. 


Just as fast as we can we're going to add the new features that you have asked 
for. 


This month we take pleasure in calling your attention to the new depart- 
ment that Mr. Schrock is conducting for us—“The Reflections of a Critic’”— 
and we believe the motion picture exhibitors, particularly, will be interested in 
this department as the months pass. Mr. Thomas is still aiding scenario writ- 
ers this month and from the letters of praise which we have already received 
for this department we feel sure Mr. Thomas is going to accomplish much. 


As a speciaal feature of the next number of the magazine Mr. Thomas is 
preparing a vivid description of “Sumurun,” the great wordless drama of the 
legitimate stage, which has set the whole world to talking. He has contrasted 
the worth of this great effort of Prof. Rheinhardt’s with the silent drama, as 
unfolded in motion pictures. 


Wonderful interest has been shown within the past thirty days in the pop- 
ularity contest and votes for the favorite players have been fairly flooding the 
office. You will note by referring to the table of standings of players that there 
have been many changes since the last issue of THe PHoropLray Maca- 
ZINE went to press. Don’t lose heart or interest just because your favorit 
player is not at the top just now—there’s still time, if you get out and hustle, 
to put your player in the lead. Note the new subscription plan that will enable 
you to get many hundreds of votes for your favorites. Subscribe for the mag- 
azine for a year or two years and send it to some of your friends. It will please 
them, and the subscriptions will bring hundreds of votes to the credit of the 
player you name when sending in the order. 











Boost Your Favorite Picture Player 


The demand for more than a coupon, good for twenty (20) votes for any 
of the stars of the silent drama, has led us to at last adopt the subscription 
blank plan so frequently used by other publications in popularity contests and 
below we outline in full the method by which you can give your favorite a 
substantial boost in the race now being run. 


At the bottom of this page you will find two coupons. One will enable 
you to cast twenty votes for your favorite if it’s simply cut out and mailed to 
us. The other will give anywhere from three hundred to several thousand 
votes for your favorite but must be accompanied by a remittance large enough 
to cover the cost of the magazine for the length of time you wish to subscribe. 


For one six months’ subscription at............ $ .50 we give you 300 votes 

“ , . . “ 
one year’s subscription at................. 1.00 5 

“ . . e ‘ “ee 
two years’ or two one year’s subscriptions at.. 1.75 ‘ 1400 

“ee . . “ 
three years’ or three one year’s subscriptions at 2.50 if 2000 

“ > ’ . . “ “ 
four years’ or four one year’s subscriptions at. 3.25 2600 

‘“ ’ ’ paar “ “6 
five years’ or five one year’s subscriptions at. 4.00 3500 

“ec > > . . “c se 
ten years’ or ten one year’s subscriptions at . 8.00 7000 


If you are really anxious to have your favorite actor or actress receive a 
tribute from us at the close of the contest, get busy now among your friends 
and send in just as many subscriptions as you can secure. Remember, the 
money must accompany your order and the names of those to whom the maga- 
zine is to be sent must be written very plainly so there will be no chance for a 
mistake to occur. Clip the coupon now:and fill it in just as soon as you land 
the subscriptions. Think how happy your friends will be to receive a year’s 
subscription to this magazine and how substantial a boost the votes will give 
your favorite actor or actress. In case of a tie vote the prizes will be duplicated. 





Tue PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
401-402, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $_.......for which enter my sub- 


scription for your magazine for_.......year. I desire to cast_______- votes 














The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players’ Contest 
20 Votes this Coupon Counts as 20 Yotes fr 20 Votes 
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Subscribe for the 


Photoplay Magazine 


@ The demand for the Photoplay Maga- 
zine has been great and we are sending 
it to all parts of the United States. 


Q Subscribe Now, then you will be sure 
to receive it every month. 


@ How to Subscribe: Turn in your sub- 
scription to your Newsdealer, Any 
Motion Picture Theatre selling the 
Photoplay Magazine, or send it direct to 
us. Begin your subscription with the 
June number. 














Subscription Price, $1 per year 


Eastern Advertising Manager: 
H. A. Spanuth, 145 W. 45th Street, New York City 


The Photoplay Magazine 
Suite 401-402, South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

This magazine is published for the public and is not in any sense a trade 


paper. It will be improved with every issue. Those subscribing now will note 
the improvement. 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the Photo- 


play Magazine for one year, beginning with 
issue, 1912. 
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LOOK! WATCH! WAIT! 


The Greatest Motor Event in the World. 
$50,000 IN PRIZES 


The International Automobile Races 


Filmed on the Gigantic Motor Speedway 
To Be Held At Indianapolis, Ind, May 30, 1912 

















Want to hear from State Right Buyers, Theatres, Film 
Exchanges Moving Picture Men, Vaudeville Agencies. 


Write Me; | answer all Correspondence. We are Exclusive 


Owners and Makers. 


Protected and Copyrighted. Wire, Write, Telephone what 
Territory you want. Released week of June | Oth. 


Indianapolis Calcium Light & Film Co. 


1328 Broadway, New York City 
B. E. CLEMENTS, Suite 1160-62 Marbridge Building 


Cable, BECLEMEN TEt EPHONE 2541 GREELEY 
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THE GREAT FEATURE 
Paradise and Purgatory 


IN FOUR REELS 


is now open for booking to exhibitors all over the country 
Send to us for vacant dates 


Advertising matter consists of 


PHOTOS 
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POSTAL CARDS 
32 Kinds 


SUPERIOR FEATURE FILM CO. 


32 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A FULL HOUSE BEATS ANY KIND OF AFOURFLUSH, LET US HELP 
YOU TO GET THAT FULL HOUSE . ANTI TRUST FILM CO.CHICAGO. 
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ECLAIR 





LEADS 
AMERICA 


in Clean Comedy, Heart-Stirring Drama 
and Quality Photography 


Technical perfection aids the magnificent pro- 
ductions and their broad appeal of Eclair 
Master-films to win for America’s leading in- 
dependent concern the honest title of supremacy 




















RELEASES UNUSUALLY EXCELLENT ! 
THE BEAUTY SPOTS 4.JOLLY COMEDY 


OF SOCIAL FADS 
Released Thursday, May 23rd. A JOYMAKER! 








Have you read the latest ECLAIR BULLETIN? It is a stimulator 
of good exhibition business—write to be placed upon the list, which 
is essentially for YOU and the other up-to-date theatre managers. 
Our six-color posters and art photos are unique they are ready, too! 








HAMFORD’S SUCCESS, Released May 30th 


CHAMBER OF FORGETFULNESS 


A Powerful Tragedy of Jealousy and Sweet Love which will teach pro- 
found moral. Released Friday, May 21st. 


REVENGE IS BLIND A Paris Tragedy is released 


Sunday evening, with 
Scenes in Luxor, Egypt, on the same reel. 


ECLAIR FILM CO. 


Sales Company, Sole Agents FORT LEE, N. J. 





| 








When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention Photoplay Magazine 



















Reproductions | Every 
May Be Seen Tuesday 
In Any and 
First-Class Saturday 
Independent (/% s 
Theatres} bo Rep D ay 


Sse 


M CO. 
MAKERS OF “REPS’’ 
Suite 804 to 812 
145 W. 45th St. - New York City 

















SOME OF OUR 


Feature Films Madame Hunt 
Os aire Millinery School 











“ pine" ean ‘ao ie 1201 MASONIC TEMPLE 
otre Dame de Paris | | 
Hand Colored | CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOE TO RICH EKLIEU DEPT. A 
GREAT MAIL ROBBERY The oldest School in the city endorsed 


or Gourier of Lyons 


MARTIN LUTHER 
THE TRUST 


by the leading wholesale, retail and 
manufacturers of millinery. 


SIEGE OF CALAIS | Write Today for 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS—Hand Colored Particulars 
PASSION PLA Y—Hand Colored 
LIFE OF MOSES Milliners are in demand. This is a pro- 
CUSTER’S LAST STAND fession that makes you independent. We 


JOHNSON IN TRAINING AND 


secure positions for our graduates. 
ALL WELL KNOWN FIGHTS 





Ask for our complete list at once 





‘ SCHOLARS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
Feature Film Co. | TIME, AS WE GIVE TO EACH 

: | AND EVERY PUPIL INDIVIDUAL 

25 E. Jackson Blvd. ee INSTRUCTIONS. WRITE TODAY 

















WRITE US FOR FIVE GOOD REASONS 


Photoplay Magazine | 
SUITE 401-402 HEISEN BLDG. 
600 S. DEARDORN ST. CHICAGO 





MADE OF YOUR 
OWN MATERIAL 
Slides Against Heat 


Original photos of Titanic 


~ Disaster—40 slides—including | 2 

eight 11 x 14 lobby photos. II- | 166 N. STAT K ST. 
lustrated song, ‘‘Just as the Ship ite N ‘c , 
Went Down.” 18 slides $5.04 Room 41 Opposite Masonic Temp'e 


The band played ‘‘Nearer | C HI & A G QO, ILLINO IS 





















The Only Man Who Guarantees 





My God to Thee.’’ 16 slides, 
illustrated, $5.00 


47 E.13th St., NewYork! | 





When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention Photoplay Magazine 























“Camille” 


DUMAS’ MASTERPIECE 


A TWO REEL PRODUCTION 
WITH 





GERTRUDE SHIPMAN 


Supported by an all-star cast 


GORGEOUS SCENERY 


BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES 


50H-WONDERFUL SCENES—50 (Released June 10th) 


The Champion Film Company 


145 West 45th St., 


New York City 


MARK M. DINTENFASS 
Manager 








FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 











ay 
Se ae ; 














pent ee rebuilt from the groundup. Are 
uipped with all the labor saving devices 
ich have made the Fox Visible Type- 
oie the world’s standard backspacer. 
Two color ribbon device, tabular, auto- 
matic ribbon feverse, automatic line lock, 
ball bearing carriage, speed escapement, 
stencil cutter, card attachment and a very 
light action, which is an exclusive Fox fea- 
ture. Guarantee same as if | full 
list price. Six days’ free trial ill take 
old machine in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M., 415 So. Dearborn St. 


Harrison 7155 CHICAGO 


Attention: Wisconsin Exhibitors 


Every exhibitor in the city and state has seen the marvelous in- 
crease in popularity and patronage of Milwaukee's Leading Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture house, “THE AMERICAN.” Our business 
has increased one hundred per cent in the last year. You can do 


the same by using our unexcelled features. 
The following are some of our features: 
Kilbanc-Atell Fight Old Western Days 
Frontier Days Circus Day 
MecKinley’s Last Speech (Talking Pictures) 
And fifty others that will get the money. 
Write for our complete list of features and special prices. 
Don,t delay; getin line, get our features and get the money. 


MILWAUKEE FEATURE FILM CO. 
American Theatre Bldg, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Motion Pictures Taken to Order 
FILM TITLES MADE 


Let us do your printing and developing 


Motion Picture Cameras 


Printers and Perforators, bought, sold and ex- 
changed. Raw Films for sale in all lengths. We 
teach men to operate M. P. machines. 


SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. CO. 
248 West 35th Street New York City 

















THE E-Z SLIDE 


Make Them Yourself 
Clear as Glass—Will Outlast Glass 


You can write or print on them as easily asona 
sheet of writing paper. Ask your film exchange 
for them or write to 


BATTERSHALL & OLESON 


39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 








HAVE YOU MOTION PICTURE IDEAS? 


Big money earned by capable writers. 
Our course teaches you the complete TECH- 
NIQUE 


Very Reasonable Price 
Write at once for booklet. 


School of Motion Picture Drama 


Room 41, 106 N. La Salle Street Dept. FF CHICAGO, ILL. 





Let me typewrite your scenario, three copies. 
90 cents, best stationery. 


M. J. NEWMAN 1896 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO 








The More You Read and Answer These Ads the Better We Gan Make This Magazine 











J. H. SPELLMIRE, Pres. 


CHAS. OLSON, SEc. 


Central Film Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


MOVING PICTURE SUPPLIES 
New Address: 113-115 West Georgia Street 


EVERYTHING USED IN THE MovinG PicTurE BUSINESS 


Indiana and Kentucky Renters for 101 Boson Films 


A. F. BECK, Gren. Mor. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Write for Prices 


Ask About Our Special Feature Circuit Proposition 








BY 
The first motion picture camera 


Developing and printing film 
How a play is produced 


PHOTOPLAY 
Suite 401 Heisen Building 





If You Enjoy Photoplays You Gertainly Should Read 
the Interesting Book entitled 


MOVING PICTURES 


FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


Trick pictures and how they are manufactured 


These are just a few chapter titles found in the book 
Order Your Copy Today. 


MAGAZINE PUB. CO. 


Animation in natural colors 
Moving pictures in the home 


Price $1.50 


GHIGAGO, ILL. 











Established 
1878 


Phones Wabash 
3189-3190 








A TRIAL AT THE 


Kercher Bath Co. 


will convince you that our combination bath 
and treatment is the best thing on earth for 


RHEUMATISM 
505 South Wabash Avenue 


Corner Congress Street 











For Motion Picture Plots 
We Will Show YOU How 


to write them. If you have ideas—if you can THINK 
—we can teach you the secrets of this fascinating 
profe ssion, No experience or literary excellence 
necessary 

If you can think of only two good ideas every 
week and will write them out in plain, simple 
language, ACCORDING TO OUR INSTRUCTIONS, and if 
you sell them for only $25 each 


You Will Make $50 Weekly 


in pleasant, spare time work 





New York City the Industry’s Hot-bed 


On file in our offices are many letters from such 
companies as the Lubin, Solax, Vitagraph, Edison, 

“Imp,” Melies, Champion, Etc., Etc., urging us to send 
them the plots written by our students. Over 
three-quarters of the big picture-play producers 
are located in or about New York City, which is the 
only logical place for an institute of this kind. We 
maintain a Sales Department for the purpose of 
selling our students’ work. Being right on the spot 
and knowing at all times just what sort of plays are 
wanted by the producers,we have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over individuals, schools or agencies locat- 
ed far from the film companies’ offices 

Write to us at once (your name and address ona 
postal will do) for free illustrated souvenir booklet 
which explains just how you can quickly earn fame and 
fortune in this profitable profession. 


National Authors’ 
504 Gaiety Theatre Bldg. 


Institute 
New York City 





When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 





NAT. C. 
GOODWIN 


The World’s Greatest Actor 





Charles Dicken’s Master Charactor in 


OLIVER TWIST 


NAT. C. GOODWIN— Just brought to 


a finish the most prosperous Broadway 
revival ever made and has shown con- 
clusively how dear Charles Dickens is to 
the hearts of the people. 


MOVING PICTURE FANS PAY EXTRA TO SEE 


GENERAL FILM PUBLICITY & SALES CO. 


145 W. 45th Street . New York 





